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QUESTIONS 
By C. L. HamBiin 


Just what is a question? 

I. First quick answer: It’s a sentence in the interrogative 
mood ; whose mark in English is inversion of the order of subject 
and verb, and customarily a special mark at the end of the 
sentence (or in spoken English a certain tone of voice) ; and 
sometimes certain characteristic words such as “what”, “when”, 
“how many” and so on. 

But to say this is misleading if it suggests that the only 
difference between questions and other sorts of utterance such 
as statements and commands is an unessential grammatical one. 
For some purposes we need to make a distinction which is 
independent of the mood of the main verb. For example: 

(a) Rhetorical questions: “I ask you, gentlemen of the 
jury, can such a man be innocent?” is not really a 
question but a statement. 

(b) An indicative sentence with a characteristic tone of 
voice: “This is the Canberra train I’m on?”’—not really 
a statement, but a question. 

(c) “Tell me how many fingers I am holding up!”’—a 
command, but at least almost equally well considered as 
a question. 

Endless examples of this sort could be given. And consider 
even some unspellable sort of utterance such as a grunt. If 
someone grunts, it at least makes sense to ask: “Is he trying to 
say such-and-such?” (is it an indicative grunt?): “Is he asking 
so-and-so?” (interrogative grunt?) : and so on. These questions 
may be difficult to answer, but at least they can be asked. 

2. Traditionally, logicians have seldom if ever recognized 
questions as logical entities. In passing mentions, it has seemed 
to be their main concern to reduce them to statements of some 
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kind. The prevalent attitude seems to have been: Anything 
which isn’t a statement is meaningless—questions aren’t meaning- 
less—therefore questions must be elliptical statements. The only 
problem left is to find out just what statements questions are. 

Jeffreys, in his Theory of Probability’, isn’t even in any 
doubt. He says that the question “Is Mr. Smith at home?” 
can be expressed as the following three statements: 


“I do not know whether Mr. Smith is at home.” 

“I want to know whether Mr. Smith is at home.” 

“I believe that you know whether Mr. Smith is at home.” 
These statements, he says, express the entire content of the 
question. 

This can be countered in detail by pointing to contexts 
(e.g. examination questions) in which the statements proposed as 
a translation are not even such as would be claimed true by the 
questioner. 

On quite a different front this attitude comes under attack 
from Wittgenstein?: 


If you do not keep the multiplicity of language-games 
in view you will perhaps be inclined to ask questions like: 
“What is a question?”’—Is it the statement that I do not 
know such-and-such, or the statement that I wish the other 
person would tell me... ? Or is it the description of my 
mental state of uncertainty? ... 

Of course it is possible to substitute the form of a 
statement or description for the usual form of question: 
“IT want to know whether .. .” or “I am in doubt 
whether . . .”—but this does not bring the different 
language-games any closer together. 


3. Nevertheless I regard Wittgenstein as a rather doubtful 
ally. There is a basic logical point about attempts to reduce a 
question in this way, and Wittgenstein seems to have missed it 
just as much as Jeffreys. The proposed reductions aren’t 
accounts of the content of the question itself; they are accounts 
of the content of the situation in which the question is asked. 
If I ask a question, it may be true that something is implied 
about my state of knowledge or about my desire to obtain an 
answer ; but if this is so it is implied not by the question itself 
but by the fact that I ask it. (If someone else asked the same 
question, it could scarcely be said that the same thing was 
implied, i.e. about my knowledge and my desires.) 


1H. Jeffreys, Theory of Probability, Oxford (1948), p. 378. 
*L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, Oxford (1953), p. 12. 
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A pointer to this is provided by the fact that in the proposed 
translations the question is not in fact analysed away: it has to 
be referred to. The question “Is Mr. Smith at home?” is 
supposed to mean “I do not know whether Mr. Smith is at 
home”, or something similar. But the word “whether” is a 
relative interrogative word, and the noun-phrase “whether Mr. 
Smith is at home” is simply a noun-phrase representing the 
question concerned. It is simply as if we were told that the 
question Q means “I do not know the answer to Q”; where the 
definiendum appears as part of the definiens. 


4. Incidentally in this connection it is interesting to compare 
the distinction made by Ryle? between “knowing that” and 
“knowing how”. One part of the distinction can be put as 
follows: to say that someone “knows that (such-and-such is 
the case)” is to specify a statement and say that he knows it to 
be true. But to say that someone “knows how .. .” (or “knows 
whether .. .” or “knows when...” or “knows where .. .” etc.) 
is at most to specify a question and say that he knows the correct 
answer to it. This distinction is valid even if we recognize that 
“knowing how” is in many cases rather different again, involving 
for example the possession of a skill. 


5. But why is it that people like Jeffreys (and to some 
extent Wittgenstein) make this mistake, in the case of questions, 
of confusing content with context? Neither, surely, would be 
guilty of it in the case of statements—of saying, for example, 
that » means “I believe p”. It is almost as if there were a 
conspiracy to deny questions a logic, in the ordinary simple sense 
—a conspiracy so deep that even Wittgenstein, the rebel, has 
unwittingly taken part in it. 

Thus it seems to have been assumed—and I have heard this 
view expressed explicitly—that questions introduce no new 
logical points ; that to ask a question is simply as it were to make 
a statement and put a question-mark after it; that to ask the 
question “Are roses red?” is simply to do something with the 
statement “Roses are red”. The distinction is taken, we might 
say, to be one of use rather than one of logic. In contra- 
distinction to this, the distinction I want to make here is a logical 
one. 

6. If pressed to define a question, I should do so by saying 
that it is a sentence which requires an answer; or (I should 
hastily add) a refusal to answer, or the raising of a point of 
order. This means that if I am asked a question and if I neither 


8G. Ryle, The Concept of Mind, London (1950), ch. 2. 
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give a proper answer to it nor in some explicit way refuse to 
answer nor take the question itself to task in some way, I commit 
a piece of bad logic. And of course it is also bad logic to say 
nothing at all. (Silence is the perfect logic only so long as no 
one asks you a question.) 

Such a definition could be elaborated by giving an account 
of what it is to “answer” a question, and of what it is to raise 
a logical point of order, etc. But in place of this, since it is 
difficult to make definitions of this sort watertight, I prefer to 
put forward some postulates concerned with the logical status 
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and relations of the terms “statement”, “question” and “answer”. 
7. Postulate 1. An answer to a question is a statement. 


It is necessary to say this only because people sometimes 
think that a question can be answered with something less than 
a statement; e.g. that if I am asked my name I can reply by 
simply giving my name, which is not a statement but merely a 
proper noun. All we need to say about this is that in the context 
of the question giving my name is equivalent to making the state- 
ment that it is my name. 

Wedding vows aren’t any the less binding for the fact that 
the words uttered are just “I do” instead of “I take this woman 
... ete.”. Similarly -the words “yes” and “no” customarily 
represent statements: we might say that they are statements in 
code. Compare the aptitude-test question, “If seven and four 
make twelve place a cross in the second largest square, otherwise 
place a nought in the second triangle from the left”. In com- 
plicated cases it is possible that one might get the answer right 
but the code for the answer wrong; but this is hardly conceivable 
in the simpler linguistic cases, where everyone knows what 
statement 1s meant. 


8. Next we must clarify the word ‘answer’. It is obvious 


that given a question not every statement will count as an 
answer to it. Here I want to say: 


Postulate 2. Knowing what counts as an answer is 
equivalent to knowing the question. 

Notice however that the plausibility of this as a postulate is 
dependent on our prior acceptance of postulate 1. Suppose the 
question “In which continent is Luxembourg?” could be 
answered just by giving the name of a continent, and suppose 
that such an answer were not considered equivalent to making 
a statement about the location of Luxembourg. Then the set of 
possible answers “Europe”, “Asia”, etc. would not specify what 
the question was, since they could equally be answers to the 
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question “In what continent is Ecuador?” So long as we accept 
postulate 1, however, we shall say that the possible answers to 
the first question are the statements “Luxembourg is in Europe”, 
Luxembourg is in Asia” and so on; and these clearly couldn’t 
be answers to the question about Ecuador, or to any question 
other than the one asked. 

9. Now notice the difference between a question and a 

statement. A question is not like a statement, it’s like a statement- 
form, a statement with a blank in it: “Luxembourg is in the 
continent of . . . (Please fill in the blank)”. It is like a statement- 
form, plus a question-mark. 
_ When in practice we ask a question by means of an 
indicative sentence plus question-mark or tone-of-voice 
equivalent, i.e. a question typically answerable by “yes” or “no”, 
the corresponding form is: ‘The truth-value of the statement 
such-and-such is ... (Insert 1 or 0)”: or in officialese, “Such- 
and-such is/is not the case. (Cross out whichever is 
inapplicable. )” 

This is brought out most clearly by considering what 
happens when we negate a sentence. The negation of the state- 
ment S is the contradictory statement —S; and the two state- 
ments S and —S together represent the possible answers to the 
question “S?”, the question formed by attaching a question-mark 
to the statement S. But if we now consider the question “—S?”’, 
the question formed by attaching a question-mark to the state- 
ment —S, we find that it has exactly the same pair of possible 
answers; and it follows that “S?”’ and ‘~S?” are equivalent 
questions. We can say this in spite of the fact that S and —S are 
certainly not equivalent statements. 

10. Postulate 3. The possible answers to a question are an 
exhaustive set of mutually exclusive possibilities. 

This needs to be illustrated by examples. 

The necessity for the set of possible answers to be 
exhaustive is illustrated by the classical ‘““Have you stopped 
beating your wife?”, which is a logically improper question just 
because the indicated answers ‘‘yes” and “no” do not, on the 
usual reckoning, cover all the logical possibilities. The question 
“In which continent is Luxembourg?” is like this too, because 
it presupposes that Luxembourg is in a continent; and the 
presupposition is unimportant only because it happens to be true. 
If, instead, we were asked the question “In which continent is 
Honolulu?” we should be forced to invent the supplementary 
answer “No continent at all”, i.e. the answer which if added 
would make the set of possible answers into an exhaustive set. 
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When the indicated answers to a question are not exhaustive 
one can of course alternatively say that the question is a perfectly 
proper one relative to a certain supposition, namely the suppo- 
sition expressed by the disjunction of the indicated answers. 
Such relative questions are quite frequent: in the case of “Have 
you good vision? If not, do you wear spectacles?”, the second 
question of the two is a relative one in a somewhat similar sense. 
I shall however not consider relative questions in what follows: 
my excuse is, first, that one cannot do everything at once, and, 
secondly, that non-relative questions are of more particular 
interest since they represent the simplest possible case. It is 
worth while noting that a relative question may always be con- 
verted into a non-relative one by the addition of a single 
“residual” answer to the list of possible answers. 


To see that the possible answers to a question must be 
mutually exclusive, consider the following example: Suppose on 
being asked “In which continent is Luxembourg?” I were to 
reply “Either Europe, or Asia, or Africa”. It might easily be 
objected that I had not given a proper answer in the sense that 
I had not given a complete answer. This objection might now 
be put another way: The answer “Either Europe, or Asia, or 
Africa” cannot be a proper answer, because it does not exclude 
and is not excluded by other proper answers, e.g. the answer 
“Europe”. Complete answers are mutually exclusive, and this 
is simply one of the things we mean by “completeness”’. 


11. Now to put these postulates to work for us. We can 
proceed to the following theorem: 


If a question has only one possible answer, that answer is 
a tautology. 

This is because no other sort of statement could on its own 
be “exhaustive”, in the requisite sense (which will be explained 
in a moment). I first remark, however, that if we prefer we may 
take this as a definition of “tautology”: a tautology is a state- 
ment which is the only possible answer to some question. 

Now consider a question with, say, three possible answers, 
which we shall call A, B and C: there are no other possibilities, 
ie. they are an exhaustive set. Thus it is necessarily true that 
either A or B or C should be the case. Thus the disjunction 
A v B v Cis a tautology; and this follows sitaply from the fact 
that A, B and C together constitute an exhaustive set. 

Now imagine the set of possible answers reduced to two, 
A and B. (We can think of the question as a yes-no question, 
with “A”, say, standing for “yes” and “B” for “no”.) B must 
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now be equivalent to —A; it is necessarily true that either A or B 
should be the case. It follows that the disjunction A v B is a 
tautology ; in this case it is the familiar tautology A v —A. 

Now let us consider a question with only one possible 
answer, A. In what we have said above we have formed the 
general principle that if we form the disjunction of all the 
possible answers to a question we get a tautology. In this case 
the disjunction of all the possible answers is simply A itself. It 
follows that A must be a tautology. 


12. A converse of this theorem can also be proved: If any 
answer to a question is a tautology, it is the only possible answer. 
In this case the proof depends on the fact that the possible 
answers to a question must be mutually exclusive. 

The curious thing about these theorems, of course, is that 
they were hidden in the above three postulates. One of the 
things assumed was that self-contradictory statements are not 
permissible as answers to questions. This is of course eminently 
reasonable: if someone gives a self-contradictory answer to a 
question we call him to task about it, raise a logical point of 
order. Perhaps, of course, it could be said that the objection 
applies only to the fact of self-contradiction itself and has 
nothing to do with the fact that the self-contradiction is in 
answer to a question. This seems, however, something of a 
quibble, and one can hardly object if points about self- 
contradictory statements are built into the theory. 

13. A further theorem: Every question has an answer. 

If in the case of a question with only one answer it takes a 
tautology to exhaust the logical possibilities, then it is surely 
clear that a question with no possible answers could not possibly 
satisfy the requirements. Again this theorem was hidden in the 
assumptions made. 

One might be tempted to try to build a sort of “contra- 
dictory question” out of a self-contradictory statement: Thus 
let C stand for some self-contradiction, and consider the question 
formed by placing a question-mark after it, i.e. the question “C?”. 
This is a perfectly good question, but it is not a question with 
no possible answer—it has the perfectly good answer “No”. This 
is in fact the only possible answer, and a tautology. 

14. We can go on to develop a logical calculus of questions, 
analogous to but not identical with the logical calculus of state- 
ments (misleadingly called by some the “sentential calculus”: 
questions .are after all expressed in sentences too!). 


1 -* 
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For example, we can say that one question contains another 
when from every answer to the first it is possible to deduce an 
answer to the second. Thus the question “In which continent is 
Ecuador?” is contained in the question “What is the latitude and 
longitude of Ecuador’s highest mountain peak?”; since from the 
latitude and longitude figures we could deduce the continent.* 


From here we can define the notion of equivalence, used 
above as between “S?” and “—S?”: two questions are said to be 
equivalent when they contain one another. Similarly we can 
define the join of two questions; roughly speaking, this is the 
question which is asked when the two questions are asked 
together. The join of two questions contains each of them. 


A question with only one possible answer cannot contain any 
other question not equivalent to it, because from a tautology 
nothing is deducible except another tautology. It has, as it were, 
strength zero. To this extent it is analogous to a tautologous 
statement, which is weaker than any other statement. There is no 
corresponding analogy, however, with self-contradictory state- 
ments, i.e. there is no question which contains all other questions. 


15. Summing up to date we might say: A question is 
equivalent to a decomposition (or section, or division) of the 
possible universes. The set of possible universes is split up into 
a number of subsets, each subset representing an answer to the 
question, i.e. consisting of exactly those universes consistent with 
the answer. 


A yes-no question divides the possible universes in two. So, 
of course, does a statement. But a statement also says which 
subset contains the actual universe: it polarises the division. 
A yes-no question merely draws the dividing line, it does not 
polarise. 


16. There are several things one could go on to consider. 
I want to conclude this account, however, by indicating that the 
theory of questions has at least one ready-made application 
waiting for it. 

The “theory of information” of Hartley and Shannon® 
purports to measure the information content of messages trans- 
mitted over a communication channel such as a telegraphic or 
radio system. In very broad outline the definition of “informa- 


4 Taking the locations of the continents as axiomatic. 


5R. V. L. Hartley, ‘Transmission of Information”, Bell System Technical Journal, 
v. 7 (1928); C. E. Shannon and W. Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Com 
munication, Illinois (1949). I mention here only the key figures. A good short 
bibliography on the subject is given by E. C. Cherry, On Human Communication, 
London and N.Y. (1957). 
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tion content” is as follows. At each moment of transmission, it 
is arguéd, the sender has a choice of a number of possible 
alternatives. In the case of Morse, for example, he has just two 
alternatives, i.e. whether to have his key depressed, or not. In 
the case of telephonic communication the sender is in effect 
manipulating the magnitude of the voltage on the telephone wire; 
and the set of such possible manipulations is the set of possible 
telephonic messages. Physical limitations characteristic of the 
channel limit both the number of alternatives at any instant and 
the rate at which messages can be sent. Hence the sending of a 
message can always be considered as the selection of one of a 
predetermined finite set of alternatives, albeit perhaps very 
numerous. The “information content” of the message is the 
“amount of choice” involved: Hartley defines it simply in terms 
of the (logarithm of the) total number of alternatives—the more 
alternatives, the more choice and hence the greater the content. 


The more sophisticated theory of Shannon—who incidentally 
emphasises that the theory is not a theory of “semantic content” 
—involves consideration of the probabilities of the respective 
alternatives. We need not be concerned with it here, except to 
remark that its success in application has prompted logicians® to 
attempt a “logical” version of the theory—and has incidentally 
led them up a blind alley in the process. Popper? had long ago 
suggested in another context a definition of the “logical content’’ 
of a statement in terms of its (logical) probability; and this 
notion, which had to some extent passed into currency, was 
pressed into service. But a considerable metaphysical fog is gene- 
rated by attempts to bring the two concepts into alignment. The 
main point to be noticed is that, for Hartley and Shannon, the 
“information content” of a message is a function not just of the 
characteristics of a particular message but also of the number 
and characteristics of possible alternative messages. 


The fog can be at least partly dissipated by pointing out that 
the definitions given by Hartley and Shannon are analogous to 
definitions referring not to statements but to questions. At each 
instant, the recipient of the message can be imagined to ask 
himself “What will the next piece of the message be?”; and, 
given postulates concerning the channel, this question has a set 
of possible answers corresponding with the set of possible 


¢Y. Bar-Hillel and R. Carnap, ‘Semantic Information’, Proceedings of a 
Symposium on Applications of Communication Theory, London (1953); also in 
Brit. J. Phil. Sci., v. 4, 1953. 


7K. R. Popper, Logik der Forschung, Vienna (1935); English translation, The 
Logic of Scientific Development. 
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alternatives envisaged by the technical theory. Hence what 
Hartley and Shannon in effect provide are measures of the 
“logical content” of questions. At the elementary level, corres- 
ponding with Hartley’s definition, no mention of probability need 
be made—the logical content is a function simply of the number 
of possible answers. 

The unit of “information content” usually used in the 
technical theory is the “binary unit” or “bit”, and corresponds 
with the choice between two (equally probable) alternatives. 
This can be introduced in this context by considering how any 
question can be broken down into a string of yes-no questions 
after the manner of a guessing-game or a legal cross- 
examination. Each yes-no question, if we ignore the answer 
probabilities or assume them all equal, gives one “bit” of 
information, and the content of the original question is the 
minimum number of yes-no questions required. This is the basis 
of the use of the logarithm of the number of answers, rather 
than just the number itself, in the technical theory. 


University of New South Wales. 


MORAL NEUTRALITY AND THE ANALYSIS OF 
MORALITY.! 


By R. G. Durrant 


I. Introductory 


In this paper I wish to discuss the question: “Can some 
general characterisation of morality be given which does not 
itself embody a moral attitude?” along with the more specific 
question: “Can such analyses of morality as are currently given 
(e.g. by such writers as Hare) be accepted as such general 
characterisations, or do they merely exhibit the determination of 
a thinker’s meta-ethics by his own personal moral standpoint ?’”? 


__ What is wanted is some general account of morality which 
will apply to all moralities, to those we are disposed to reject as 
well as to that which we are disposed to accept. If we think of 
our problem in terms of the traditional rules about definition, 
what is wanted is a definition which is neither too wide nor too 
narrow. In our case, one which is too narrow will exclude 
certain moralities by definition ; one which is too wide will let into 
the moral category what doesn’t belong there. It might seem that 
it is only narrowness (excessive exclusion) which would result 
from allowing one’s account of morality to embody itself a moral 
attitude; but it can also be plausibly argued that the mistake of 
excessive inclusion may also arise in this same way. The same 
definition can of course be both too wide and too narrow at once. 
An account of morality might both include too much and exclude 
too much. Hare is accused of both these faults, though not often 
by the same people. 

It might be said that all definition and classification involves 
some element of choice, some arbitrariness about borderline 
cases; that, further, this element of choice will be at its greatest 
with concepts like morality, in contrast with, for instance, 


1This is a revised version of a paper read at the New Zealand Philosophy 
Conference at Christchurch, in May, 1958. 


2I spent the year 1957 at Oxford. In ethical discussion there, the topic I have 
chosen to discuss frequently came up in one form or another. In particular, a course 
of lectures given in Hilary Term 1957 by Mr. P. L. Gardiner was concerned to raise 
just this question. Those lectures are the main single inspiration of the present paper. 
The presentation of the material in this paper would have been made easier if 
Mr. Gardiner had published his lectures. Since he has not, I must both acknowledge 
my considerable debt to him and at the same time disavow any imputation of 
responsibility to him for the lines on which my own discussion proceeds. Particularly 
in parts II and IV of my paper, I have raised the questions at issue in very much 
the way he did, but I have tried to take the discussion rather further, and suggest 
solutions of difficulties which I have no reason to think he would accept. 
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concepts of common material objects. Therefore any general 
account of morality must embody a choice. Let this be granted. 
Still, we must insist that any element of choice here should not 
be a moral choice, grounded in moral preferences and backed by 
moral attitudes. If it is a moral choice, the project has failed. In 
attempting to mark the boundaries of morality, one of the things 
we are trying to do is to delimit the area in which moral choices 
occur, and if the setting of the boundaries itself embodies a moral 
choice, this will mean that at least one moral choice is left 
outside the boundary. 


II. The Factor of Decision in Morality 


The accusation that a proffered analysis of morality itself 
embodies a moral attitude has been frequently made. To mention 
a case which I won’t be discussing, Toulmin has been accused 
by Mackie, Hare, and others of playing fast and loose with the 
notion of a “good reason” or of a “valid ethical argument” in 
such a way as to introduce moral prescription into what pretends 
to be a neutral logical analysis. I shall not be concerned, except 
by implication, with the rights and wrongs of these charges as 
applied to Toulmin. I shall be concerned mainly with Hare and 
the criticisms of Hare, partly because I find myself in general 
sympathy with him, and should like to think that his account, 
even if not acceptable as it stands, is on the right lines. 

I shall first of all show the way our central problem emerges 
from a consideration of what Hare has to say about the factor of 
“decision” in morality. Very roughly, Hare maintains that to 
assent to a moral principle is to make a personal decision, 
involving a resolution to pursue a certain course of action in 
appropriate circumstances. (He tends to tie resolution to 
perform rather too closely to actual performance, so as to make 
it seem impossible that anyone should act against his own moral 
principles. But that is not what concerns us now. We are 
concerned not with the performance aspect but with the personal 
decision which is said to be ‘involved.) Accepting a moral 
principle, it appears, somehow involves making up one’s mind for 
oneself. 

Now if we say that this factor of “making up one’s own 
mind for oneself” is essential to morality, are we merely pointing 
to a logical requirement (in one or other of the senses of 
“logical”), or are we revealing a moral attitude?? “We have to 
make up our own minds for ourselves” might be a piece of moral 


_ ®This way of putting the question I owe to Mr. Gardiner; the detail of the: 
discussion is my own. 
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prescribing. One who says this may be exhorting us: “Don’t 
accept blindly what you are told. Make up your own mind as to 
what you ought to do.” He may, that is to say, be advocating 
a morality which places a high value on the conscience of the 
individual, the morality of the protestant and the dissenter, the 
radical and the nonconformist, as opposed to the morality of the 
traditionalist and the conventionalist. It is a frequent criticism 
of Hare that his analysis of moral language does embody such a 
“liberal”, “protestant” morality. (These are the favoured 
adjectives. ) 


One way in which the confusion between the logical 
necessity of decision and the moral prescription of it might come 
about is this. Let us imagine an existentialist arguing as follows. 
(This may be the existentialism of the Espresso bar rather than 
of the philosopher’s study, but that doesn’t matter for our 
purposes.) “The world is morally neutral. If contains no 
objective values. No moral conclusions can be logically derived 
from a study of the world; we can find in it no compelling 
reasons for doing one action rather than another. What should 
men do in this situation? They should abandon the moral 
precepts of their society, recognising that there is nothing in the 
world to support those precepts. Instead, they should make up 
their own morality as they go along, making decisions from 
moment to moment, not worrying about any rational justification 
of these decisions, since the suggestion that there can be any 
rational justification is a delusion.” 


Now if anyone were to argue in this way he would be 
making the move from logical analysis to moral prescription that 
is objected to. It is a matter of logic that no ethica! conclusions 
are entailed by factual premises, that there are no prescriptions 
built into the world; hence a matter of logic that moral distinc- 
tions are the result of human decisions and preferences. But 
it does not follow from this fact, any more than from any other, 
that we should adopt any one policy more than another. In 
particular it does not follow that we should throw overboard 
everything we were taught about how to behave at our mother’s 
knees and adopt a policy of making arbitrary moment-to-moment 
decisions. 

Is Hare guilty of such a confusion? There is at least one 
passage in Hare’s book which might be taken as the moral 
advocacy of making up one’s own mind for oneself. It is put into 
the mouth of the “subjectivist’’. “But surely, when it comes to 
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the point—when I have listened to what other people say, and 
given due weight to my own intuitions, the legacy of my 
upbringing—I have in the end to decide for myself what I 
ought to do. To deny this is to be a conventionaltst :* for both 
common moral notions and my own intuitions are the legacy of 
tradition, and—apart from the fact that there are so many 
different traditions in the world—traditions cannot be started 
without someone doing what I now feel called upon to do, decide. 
If I refuse to make my own decisions, I am, in merely copying 
my fathers, showing myself a lesser man than they: for whereas 
they must have initiated, I shall be merely accepting.” Hare then 
comments in his own person: “This plea of the subjectivist is 
quite justified. It is the plea of the adolescent who wants to be 
adult. To become morally adult . . . is to learn to use ‘right’- 
sentences in the realisation that they can only be verified by 
reference to a standard or set of principles which we have by our 
own decision accepted and made our own. This is what our 
present generation is so painfully trying to do.” 


I don’t think it can be denied that what we have here is a 
piece of moral prescription. The conventionalist in morality, 
while not denied a claim to be a moralist, is at least downgraded. 
He is morally adolescent. It is in fact the case, as he would 
himself be the first to admit, that Hare holds very strong moral 
views, in which the injunction to make up one’s own mind has a 
central place. There is, however, no suggestion that these moral 
views rest, like those of our straw existentialist, on a logical 
point. Rather the suspicion aroused is that the reverse has 
happened, that Hare’s own moral preference for a way of life 
in which individual responsibility plays a major role has caused 
him to lay down alleged Jogical requirements for morality which 
just reflect his own morality. 


In Hare’s summing-up at the end of his book he insists that 
the necessity for personal decision is a logical one. He agrees 
that we may appeal to moral principles that our ancestors have 
appealed to for generations, and that we may therefore be said in 
a sense to be appealing to what is there already. “But”, he adds, 
“we must, nevertheless, carefully distinguish between two 
elements in the judgement. That the principle is well-established 
(i.e. that everyone would agree with it), and that I have feelings 
of compunction if I break it, are facts: but when I subscribe to 
the principle, I do not state a fact, but make a moral decision. 
Even if I make it by default—even if I just accept without 
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thinking the standards in which I have been brought up— 
nevertheless I am, in an important sense, making myself 
responsible for the judgement.”* Here it is clear that Hare 
is making a logical point, not advocating that we should make up 
our own minds. The necessity for decision is independent of 
his personal individualist morality: it holds equally for a 
conventionalist morality. Yet in the very next paragraph he 
quotes his own earlier remark that “to become morally adult is 
. . . to learn to use ‘ought’ sentences in the realisation that they 
can only be verified by reference to a standard or set of principles 
which we have by our own decision accepted and made our own”. 
Now, in terms of his previous paragraph, the realisation in 
question is the realisation of a truth of logic (being indeed just 
a sophisticated version of Hume’s point about the transition 
from ‘is’ to ‘ought’). Hare is perfectly entitled, assuming, as I 
am assuming all along, that he is justified in his assertion of the 
logical point, to say that someone who does not realise this is 
mistaken in his view of the logic of moral evaluation. But to hold 
a mistaken belief about logic, even about the logic of morals, is 
not a moral failing, but a logical one. There is no call for Hare 
to say that those who don’t see the logical point are morally 
immature. Hare is, it seems to me, guilty of this confusion at 
least. 

Still, there are confusions and confusions. That Hare 
commits this confusion doesn’t mean that he is guilty of the 
confusion that matters for our discussion. It doesn’t mean either 
that Hare deduces his moral exhortation that we should make up 
our own minds from his logical analysis, or that his logical analy- 
sis itself embodies his own moral preferences and so fails in its 
purpose of providing a neutral account of morality. It may be 
that Hare’s logical analysis is correct. It may be too that a man 
with Hare’s moral views might be more easily led to see that it 
is correct than a man who adopts what Hare calls a conven- 
tionalist morality. But these are independent propositions, and 
the truth of the second in no way entails the falsity of the first. 

Hare discusses the question again in a B.B.C. Third Pro- 
gramme talk, “Can I be Blamed for Obeying Orders?” 
(reprinted in The Listener, October 13, 1955). He discusses the 
case of the war criminal who excuses his slaughter of prisoners 
with the plea that his superiors ordered him to carry out the 
extermination. What Hare should say about this is that (putting 
aside cases where the man acts from fear, without any moral 
assessment of the situation, or perhaps condemning his own 
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action but driven by fear) whether a man asks himself about the 
morality of the particular act he is ordered to do, approves it, and 
does it or whether he gives no thought at all to the particular act, 
but simply says, ‘““This is what I’m told to do, so I'll do it”, in 
either case he has made a moral choice for which he cannot escape 
responsibility, in the second case by adopting the moral principle 
that one should obey orders without question. It may be that this 
is all Hare does want to say. Thus he says: “it cannot follow from 
the ‘is’-proposition that X orders me to kill these people, that I 
ought to kill them”. This is in accordance with his logical 
doctrine. If I justify my killing by appealing to the fact that X 
has ordered me I have made the moral decision to obey X’s orders. 
Only this decision can mediate between the ‘is’-proposition about 
orders, and the moral proposition. So far Hare is sticking 
consistently to his logical point. But some of the things he says 
seem to go beyond this. Thus he says, “But if we are speaking 
of a matter of morals, surely the man who is ordered to do such 
an act has to ask himself whether it is morally right for him to 
do it’. And the context makes it clear, I think, that by asking 
himself whether it is morally right he means asking himself 
whether he ought to kill, not whether he ought to obey orders. 
But this does not follow from the logical requirement, which leaves 
it perfectly open to a man to make a once-for-all decision to obey 
X’s orders, and to refuse to consider the matter further when 
individual cases come up. Hare has moral objections to such a 
policy, which I for one share, but those moral objections cannot 
be supported by pointing to the logical gap between “X ordered 
me to do p” and “I ought to do p”. 
It is then by no means easy to decide how far Hare is making 
a purely logical point about decision, and how far he is revealing 
his own preference. But what I said earlier remains. The analysis 
of morality as logically requiring decision may well be true, 
however confused Hare or any other exponent of it may be. It 
may still serve as part of an analysis which is neutral, not, in 
Hare’s case anyway, in the sense that the analyst does not himself 
have strong moral views which burst through in inappropriate 
places, but in the sense that it does not of itself rule out some types 
of morality. 
Yet it has been asserted that this analysis does rule out 
certain types of morality. This is the sort of thing that is said :7 
Consider a rigid type of fundamentalist Christian who sees 
himself as completely subject to the will of God. Such a man’s 
™The examples given are taken from Gardiner’s lectures, but similar objections 
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morality is completely bound up with his religious beliefs. An 
account of the matter which makes “decision” a central factor 
will not cover this kind of case. This man’s moral obedience to 
God cannot be separated from his factual and theological beliefs 
about God and man. In a very real sense his morality is 
determined for him by his religious beliefs, so as to rule out as 
absurd the suggestion that he decides on his own moral principles. 
Or again, it may be urged, an account of morality in terms of 
personal decision won’t cover the case of a Marxist, for whom 
likewise his moral and political policies are inextricably bound up 
with his economic and historical views. Therefore, the analyst 
who says that decision is an essential factor in morality must 
either say that the outlook of each of these people is not a moral 
one, in which case he is abandoning neutrality under the guise of 
doing logical analysis, or he must withdraw his analysis as not 
covering all cases. 

As to this, let it be agreed that an analysis of morality must, 
to be adequate, be such that the outlooks just outlined are classed 
as moral. The analyst must not say that these people don’t 
possess a morality. Yet it will not follow that he must withdraw 
his analysis. It is perfectly consistent with his analysis, with the 
proposition that only a decision will mediate between factual 
beliefs and moral judgements, that some people who make moral 
judgements should be confused or fail to see this point of meta- 
ethics. It follows from the proffered analysis that the persons 
concerned have a mistaken view about morals, but it does not 
follow either that they don’t have moral views, or that their moral 
views are reprehensible. The analyst must say, for instance, that, 
while accepting Marxist economics and history may predispose 
a man to adopt Marxist practical policies, his adherence to the 
practical policies is a matter of personal decision, not logically 
required by acceptance of the economics and history. It is an 
open choice whether, granted that I am convinced that the 
historical process is moving towards the classless society, I decide 
to help the process along or to delay it by every means in my 
power. If the Marxist thinks otherwise, then, our analyst must 
say, he is mistaken, but not morally mistaken; or rather, if we 
say he is morally wrong we have stopped talking the logic of 
morals and have made a straightforward moral judgement. 

I suggest, then, that an analysis of morality which makes 
decision an essential factor does not thereby offend against the 
neutrality requirement, provided that what is being maintained is 
just that human decision is needed to bridge the gap from factual 
belief to moral judgement. This is compatible both with moralities 
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like Hare’s own, which emphasize individual responsibility, with 
what he calls conventionalist morality, and with moralities like 
that of the Marxist and the fundamentalist Christian. It is com- 
patible with a recognition of the fact that moral attitudes may not 
be adopted by deliberate decision at a specified time. It is com- 
patible, in short, with all the types of morality I have mentioned, 
and with any psychological account of how individual men come 
to hold the moral principles they do hold. 


III. Universalisability 


I want to turn now to a different topic, that of universalisa- 
bility, which has figured much in recent discussion of the general 
characteristics of morality. I want to argue, at the risk of some 
repetition of well-known points, that the sense in which 
universalisability is a necessary characteristic of the moral is a 
pretty tenuous one. I assume as always that the task is to give 
an analysis which is itself morally neutral. 


There seem to be two quite separate points involved. There is 
first what Hare calls the ‘supervenient’ character of words like 
‘right’, ‘good’, and ‘ought’. If a man makes a particular moral 
judgement, he is in some sense committed to being able to point 
to features of the situation about which he is making the judge- 
ment, and to say that it is in virtue of these features that what he 
says ought to be done, ought to be done. It is logically possible 
that these features should be possessed by other situations, even if 
in fact the situation is unique and nothing like it ever recurs. 
Therefore behind any moral judgement there will be a general 
principle, not necessarily consciously formulated in advance by the 
person making the judgement, which requires that this be done in 
all situations sufficiently like this one. If a man judges that p is 
right in situation X, and denies that p, (an act similar to p) is 
right in situation Y, he is committed to being able to point to some 
difference between X and Y which is the ground of his distinction 
between them. 


The second point concerns the nature of the reason that a 
man offers for his moral judgement, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, the nature of the principle that lies behind it. It is some- 
times said that such a principle must be of a certain kind. Hare, 
in his article on “Universalisability”® takes over from an earlier 
article by Gellner® a distinction between E-type and U-type 
principles. The former, briefly, are those which contain 
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uneliminable references to individuals. Hare’s own example is 
“It results in an improvement in Great Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments’, offered as a reason by someone who is not prepared to 
think an action which resulted in the improvement of the balance 
of payments of some other country, however similar to Great 
Britain, equally justified.° A U-type principle, on the other hand, 
contains no uneliminable references to individuals. In Gellner’s 
words, it is “a rule wholly devoid of any personal reference, a rule 
containing merely predicates (descriptions) and logical terms’’.”* 
It is Hare’s contention that only U-type principles can serve as 
moral reasons. 

Just what is involved here may be made more clear by 
reproducing a dialogue that really sums up Hare’s position: 


“You oughtn’t to do that.” 
“So you think that one oughtn’t to do that kind of thing?” 


“T think nothing of the kind; I say only that you oughtn’t to 
do that.” 

“Don’t you even imply that a person like me in circumstances 
of this kind oughtn’t to do that kind of thing when the other 
people involved are the sort of people that they are?” 

“No; I only say you oughtn’t to do that.” 

“Are you making a moral judgement ?” 

OY 6s. 

“Tn that case I fail to understand your use of the word 
aMOtal 24 

Hare goes on to say that the man who uses “You ought” in 
this way has failed to distinguish moral judgements from ordinary 
imperatives. He further notices that the principle appealed to 
here, containing as it does expressions such as “a person like me”, 
is not as it stands U-type, since it is not wholly devoid of any 
personal reference; but adds, correctly in my opinion, that such 
an expression can always in principle be replaced by a descriptive 
phrase in which the personal reference has been eliminated. 

Accepting temporarily this division of principles into E-type 
and U-type, I want to ask just what is excluded by the insistence 
that the principle appealed to in support of moral judgements 
must be U-type. 

Take the case of patriotism, which Gellner discusses in 
connection with E-type principles, and which Hare also discusses. 


10 Pp, 298. 
uP. 163. 
2 Op. cit., p. 305. 
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Gellner says that the insistence on a U-type principle would 
exclude patriotism. Hare says it excludes only some sorts of 
patriotism. Both of them intrude their own moral attitudes. Thus 
Gellner says :1* “The genuine patriot does not wish to see others 
equally devoted to their country of birth or ancestry to the possible 
detriment of other countries, possibly his own. Such an attitude 
characterises only the games-player, to whom, logically, the con- 
tinuation and quality of the game must be a more genuine 
consideration than victory; but I take it that genuine patriots do 
not see international conflicts in which their countries are involved 
as games.” The implicit valuation is obvious enough. U-type 
patriots are not genuine. 

Hare, on the other hand, is committed to saying that moral 
valuations must be U-type. At the same time, he is unwilling to 
admit either that he is less of a genuine patriot than Gellner, or 
that his patriotism is of a non-moral kind. So his account of 
genuine patriotism is different. He says that insistence on U-type 
principles excludes certain types of patriotism but not others. 
“If a patriot thinks that he owes certain duties to his country, but 
agrees that other people owe similar duties to their countries, his 
maxim is of type U. (One owes such and such duties to one’s 
country) ... But if he thinks that other people do not owe the 
same duties to their countries, then—unless he points to relevant 
differences between his country and others—his maxim is not of 
type U.” Then comes the intrusive moral judgement. “Most of 
us, I hope, are patriots of the first kind. The thesis which I am 
maintaining in this paper (that moral judgements are U-type 
valuations) has, though analytic, great importance for questions 
of international morality, and is not, as might be thought, 
trivial.”** 

What I should say would be that the discovery that an 
analysis of the logical character of morality had important moral 
consequences would be a knockdown proof that the analysis was 
faulty; however, I think Hare is mistaken in thinking that 
important moral consequences do follow. Once we put aside 
Gellner’s and Hare’s preferences, then the matter stands thus. 
There are two kinds of patriot: (1) The type Gellner dislikes, 
the games-player. He fits the U-type requirement quite happily. 
(2) The man who says “One ought always to do whatever will 
further the prosperity of Holy Mother Russia”, meaning this to 
apply quite universally, as a duty incumbent on the Scandinavians 
and the Chinese as much as on the Russians, so that foreigners 
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who act against the interests of Holy Mother Russia are to be 
struck down without mercy. This is a perfectly familiar kind of 
patriotism, on the whole more familiar than the other kind. And 
it is perfectly universalisable. Hare gives the game away with his 
qualification “unless he points to relevant differences between his 
country and others”. The word “relevant” here is a piece of 
bluff. This second kind of patriot can always point to some real 
or fancied difference between his own country and others which 
he claims is morally relevant, and that is enough. The assessment 
as to what is a relevant difference can be made only on moral 
grounds, not on logical ones. The one-eyed patriot may believe 
that his country possesses unique qualities which justify its claim 
on the devotion of all men. If so, his attitude fits the universalisa- 
bility principle, and, if that is a criterion, must so far be classed 
as moral. We mightn’t think much of such a morality: we might 
want to give it a nasty name like “tribal morality”, but that is 
not to say that it is not a morality at all. 

Generalising, the universalisability principle won’t serve to 
exclude any type of privilege-morality, master-race morality, or 
anything of the kind. There can be perfectly consistent moralities 
which claim fundamental morally relevant differences between 
men based on skin-colour, Aryan race, supposed noble birth, and 
so on. That this is so follows from the requirement we laid down 
at the beginning. A general analysis of morality must be 
independent of the principles of any particular morality, and this 
means that if universalisability is put forward as a necessary 
element, it must be so interpreted that no moral principle, even 
one requiring impartiality, can be deduced from it. 

Discussing “decision”, I referred to a broadcast talk of Hare’s 
in which he seemed to oscillate between logical analysis and moral 
recommendation. A week after that talk, Hare broadcast another, 
“Have I a duty to my country as such?” (Reprinted in The 
Listener, October 20, 1955). I find something of the same 
oscillation there. He puts the logical position clearly. He 
recognizes that the universalisability-principle, which he rather 
unhappily there calls “the impartiality-principle”, can be satisfied 
by the claim that e.g. differences of race are morally relevant, and 
that to say that these are not morally relevant differences is to 
talk morals, not logic. Yet he ends by saying: “The answer, then, 
which I would give to the question with which I started—What 
moral claims has my country on me, just because it is my country? 
—is: only such claims as I am prepared to allow that other people’s 
countries also have on them. And I think that if all patriots and 
nationalists were to realize this and act accordingly, then 
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patriotism would be seen to be consistent with peace, and national- 
ism with international goodwill.” But all that is logically required 
by the universalisability principle, as it applies to the principle 
that my country has only such moral claims on me as I am 
prepared to allow that other people’s countries also have on them, 
is, in view of what has already been granted, quite compatible 
with a reading of that patriotic principle which allows a very 
great deal of international ill-will. Hare seems to be trying to 
have it both ways, to insist that he is laying down purely logical 
requirements for morality, and yet to draw congenial moral 
consequences from them. The two broadcast talks which I have 
mentioned had as their avowed purpose to show that the linguistic 
method of doing philosophy did not confine philosophers to the 
elucidation of trivial verbal matters; and in particular, “to take 
two practical problems of political morality . . . and to show how 
a great deal of light can be shed on these by an understanding of 
the words used in discussing them”. This ambition contains the 
seeds of confusion. The investigation of our moral language may 
well be illuminating ; but there is a temptation to suppose further 
that it can produce results which will guide us in the solution of 
practical problems such as Hare discusses, and it does not seem 
to me that Hare altogether avoids this temptation. But if Hare’s 
listeners switched off the radio with any increase in moral 
enlightenment, they did so not because of any logical or linguistic 
points he made, but because of his own moral persuasiveness. 


If I am right in saying that the principle of what I have called 
“one-eyed patriotism” fits the requirements of a moral principle, 
then the same applies to egoism. Attempts have been made to 
show that egoism falls outside the moral pale altogether. One of 
the most recent of these is by J. Kemp. He says “co-operation 
with others—not necessarily all, but at any rate some—is part of 
the meaning of ‘morality’ . . . To act on the principle of furthering 
one’s own interests and ignoring everyone else’s is a perfectly 
possible, and, in a sense, rational thing to do; but it is not to act 
on a moral principle, for the word ‘moral’ excludes this kind of 
behaviour**, 


This seems to me altogether too short a way with the egoist. 
The principle of furthering one’s own interests and ignoring 
everyone else’s is perfectly compatible with the universalisability 
principle. The egoist complies with the universalisability principle 
as long as he holds that, just as he should further his own 
interests without worrying about others, so others should further 
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their own interests without worrying about others, including him. 
That much is obvious. But it is sometimes suggested that the 
inability of egoism to serve as a moral principle is shown by the 
fact that if a man propounds it, and is successful in inculcating it, 
his own interests will be frustrated by the zeal with which others 
will be furthering theirs. It is perfectly true that a man who suc- 
cessfully campaigns for egoism will frustrate his own policies; it 
is even true that if he openly proclaims his egoism, even without 
converting anybody, he may find that this goes against his 
interests, since his neighbours will view him with suspicion and 
caution ; but it is far from clear to me that this shows that egoism 
is not a morality. I don’t see why it should be a requirement of a 
morality’s being a morality that the person who holds it should 
shout it from the roof-tops; and egoism seems pre-eminently the 
kind of morality which should not be shouted aloud. Obviously 
the sensible course for the egoist is to adopt egoism himself but 
persuade his fellows into altruism. He should not practise what 
he preaches. (And this is of course a “should” of prudence.) 

MacIntyre discusses the case of a man who does not practise 
what he preaches, in a recent article. He is as anxious as 
I am to insist that such a man has a morality, that we can’t rule 
him out of order because of the discrepancy between the set of 
principles he uses to guide his own conduct and the set he uses 
to appraise the conduct of others. And for the same reason, 
because, in MacIntyre’s words, “the demand for consistency is in 
fact a moral not a logical requirement”.*® But whereas MacIntyre, 
taking the universalisability principle to rule out inconsistency 
between practice and preaching, concludes that universalisability 
is not an essential characteristic of the moral, I prefer to keep the 
universalisability principle as a characteristic of the moral, and 
stick to an interpretation of it which doesn’t involve this moral 
requirement. I say that the egoist who, prudently, doesn’t preach 
what he practises, still conforms to the universalisability principle. 
He has two sets of principles, one of which he believes in, and one 
of which he does not, but urges others to adopt. Both are 
universalisable, hence both pass this test of a moral principle. If 
we ask the slightly different question, does he hold these as moral 
principles, the answer is the obvious one that he holds egoism as 
a moral principle but not altruism. Not altruism, because he does 
not adopt it himself; egoism because, though he does not urge 
egoism on others, his failure to do so is just a matter of prudence. 
In his heart he thinks they should be egoists too, but it is not in 
his interest to tell them so. On his death-bed he tells his son to 
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forget the altruistic nonsense he has been advocating all his life, 
and to adopt egoism, as the policy which all men of sense will 
adopt in their hearts. He is a thoroughly reprehensible character, 
but to say that is to say that he has a morality which I abhor, not 
that he has no morality at all. In the international sphere, the 
analogous case would be the patriot who thought that all men 
should devote themselves to their own countries, but in his 
speeches on the overseas broadcasting service advocated ideals of 
international co-operation.*’ ; 

This analogy serves to remind us of another one. I have left 
open the theoretical possibility of an egoism analogous to one-eyed 
patriotism. An egoist of this kind would justify his actions not 
by the principle “Everyone should further his own interests”, but 
by the principle “Everyone should further the interests of me, 
John Smith”, basing this claim on some qualities alleged to be 
uniquely possessed by him. Such a position, unlike one-eyed 
patriotism, is perhaps possible only to the insane. It is, above 
all others, the principle a man should beware of shouting from the 
house tops, if he wants to avoid ending up in a strait-jacket. The 
morality of an insane man, since it will probably be supported by 
absurd factual beliefs, is likely to be bizarre by ordinary standards 
—and this may be so eyen if his judgements about moral relevance 
are quite ordinary. But why should there not be moralities which 
are bizarre by ordinary standards? 

I think, then, that in the end I would want to reject the 
distinction between E-type and U-type principles as marking the 
bounds of morality, since the sense in which moral principles must 
be universalisable is a sense which permits any E-type principle to 
be transformed into a principle which is formally U-type, but 
which prescribes the same conduct as the E-type principle. 

I would like to notice now two other cases which MacIntyre 
brings forward as instances of non-universalisable moral judge- 
ments. The first is taken from Sartre. It is the case of a man who 
“was confronted during the war with the alternatives of leaving 
France to join de Gaulle or of staying to look after his mother. 
His brother had been killed in the German offensive in 1940 and 
his father was a collaborator. These circumstances had left him 
with a strong feeling that he was responsible as a patriot, and they 
had left his mother in a state of almost complete dependence upon 
him. What should he do? Stay with his mother or escape to 
England? Sartre uses this problem in order to argue that there 
are no ‘objective’ criteria by which such a choice may be made. 
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Part of the force of his argument is this. Someone faced with such 
a decision might choose either to stay or to go without attempting 
to legislate for anyone else in a similar position. He might decide 
what to do without being willing to allow that anyone else who 
chose differently was blameworthy. He might legitimately 
announce his choice by saying, ‘I have decided that I ought to 
stay with my mother’. If he did so, his use of ‘ought’ would not 
express any appeal to a universalisable principle. It would not be 
a U-type valuation, but it would be a moral valuation.’ 

What I want to say about this case is this. The requirement 
that moral principles should be universalisable does not mean that 
they may not clash in practice. Normally, the resolution of such 
a clash will (more often implicitly than explicitly) involve a new 
universalisable principle enjoining certain behaviour in such a 
complex situation. But some conflicts may be so hard to resolve 
that a man may have no confidence about what he should do. If it 
is a situation which demands a decision one way or the other, he 
may certainly be chary of universalising any decision he makes, 
because, though he has had to choose, he is still not sure what he 
ought to do. If, later, he comes to think his choice the right one, 
he will then surely think that other people in the same situation 
should make the same choice. Even so, he may be unwilling to 
blame anyone who chose differently, just because the situation is 
so complex and hard to resolve. Universalisability does not 
require that we should blame those who make wrong decisions in 
difficult situations. Even if he is quite sure he is right, he may 
refrain from actually exhorting others to do likewise, because he 
subscribes to a further moral principle—itself universalisable— 
that there are certain kinds of situation in which the persons 
concerned ought to make up their own minds for themselves. 

MacIntyre’s other case is that of “works of supererogation”. 
“A moral hero, such as Captain Oates, is one who does more than 
duty demands. In the universalisable sense of ‘ought’ it does not 
therefore make sense to assert that Captain Oates did what he 
ought to have done. To say of a man that he did his duty in 
performing a work of supererogation is to contradict oneself. Yet 
a man may set himself the task of performing a work of super- 
erogation and commit himself to it so that he will blame himself 
if he fails, without finding such failure in the case of others 
blameworthy. Such a man might legitimately say, ‘I have taken 
so-and-so as what I ought to do’. And here his valuation cannot, 
logically cannot, be universalised’’.*° 


1 Op. cit., p. 326. 
® Op. cit., p. 328. 
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Now to say that a certain course of conduct is a work of 
supererogation is to say that a man has no obligation to do it. He 
may nevertheless choose to do it. If he does, this alters the 
situation, and allows the further moral judgement that he ought 
to do it, based on the quite universalisable principle that men who 
undertake to do works of supererogation ought to carry them out. 
This applies not to all men in a position to do the act in question, 
but only to those in that position who undertake to do it. A 
Captain Oates might very well take this view of himself. 
Alternatively, he might well not regard his act as a work of 
supererogation, but as a straightforward obligation on a sick man 
not to hinder the survival of those fit enough to survive in a 
desperate situation. In such a case he might still, in virtue of the 
difficulty of such a moral decision, hesitate actually to blame 
others who in a like situation clung to a few days more of life. 

To conclude this section, let me make it clear what I have 
been doing. I have been holding fast to the requirement that a 
general characterisation of morality must not itself rule out any- 
thing that we might want to call a morality, and I have been trying 
to show that, at least in the cases I have mentioned, moral 
positions which might seem at first to elude the universalisability 
principle, can be brought under it. This has undoubtedly involved 
some weakening of the universalisability principle, but since this 
weakness is just a reflection of the neutrality requirement, it is no 
objection. However, I am not indissolubly wedded to the 
universalisability principle in any form. If there are moralities 
which cannot be brought under it, then it can no longer be main- 
tained that universalisability is a necessary characteristic of the 
moral. The cases I am least happy about are those cited by 
MacIntyre. If the account I have given of those won't do, and if 
no better account can be given, then I am quite prepared to discard 
the universalisability principle, rather than say that one or other of 
these positions is not a moral position. 


IV. Can an Analysis of Morality be Neutral? 

It is clear enough that even if universalisability is necessary, 
it is not the whole story. There is the point we have been taking 
for granted all along—that moral judgements have some reference 
to action, that they are prescriptive. That will at least serve to 
distinguish the universalisability we have in mind from the 
universality which is implicit in any talk at all (i.e. the sense in 
which if I say, meaning it, that this is a chair, I am committed 
to agreeing that anybody else who says, meaning it, that this is a 
chair, says truly). The universalisability condition will itself serve 
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to distinguish moral discourse from other discourse having some 
practical reference or commitment, as e.g. commands or declara- 
tions of intention which are to be distinguished from second 
person “ought’-statements on the one hand and first person 
“ought”-statements on the other. This is not yet enough to dis- 
tinguish moral prescriptions from non-moral advice—say, to use 
Hare’s example, advice on car-driving—which likewise rests on 
the implicit appeal to universalisable rules. At this point reference 
can be made to other aspects of the behaviour of a man holding 
a principle as a moral principle. Thus he will normally act on it, 
or feel remorse if he doesn’t, blame others who violate it, and 
so on. On any particular occasion one or more of these features 
may be absent, for one reason or another, but we shall expect 
some such general pattern of behaviour if the principle is a moral 
one. 
I don’t propose, however, to try to elaborate these further 
conditions. I want rather to suppose the job done, and a general 
characterisation of morality produced which rests solely on such 
formal and behavioural criteria, which does not include—this is 
the important point—any suggestion that a moral principle must 
have a certain content, or a selection from a certain range of 
content. This leads me to the final question: Can there be such 
a set of purely formal criteria for morality, or must some material 
criteria be added? Can anything at all be counted as a moral 
principle, as long as it satisfies the formal criteria, and is supported 
by the appropriate emotional and behavioural backing? If we say 
‘yes’ to this are we just carrying a liberal morality over into our 
meta-ethics? Can an affirmative answer be accepted as morally 
neutral ??° Could “Inflict pain wherever possible’ be a moral 
principle, for instance, if it satisfied the formal criteria, i.e. the 
person putting it forward was prepared to universalise it, showed 
remorse when he missed an opportunity of inflicting pain, etc? 
If content is quite irrelevant, anything will pass, however bizarre 
it may appear from the point of view of our own morality, as long 
as it satisfies the formal criteria. 


Because of this, some people argue that more is needed. Thus 
it might be said that a principle is not a moral principle if the 
person putting it forward is not prepared to defend it in some 
intelligible way, where this means something like “in a way which 
makes appeal to considerations we normally take to be moral”. 
For example Mrs. Foot”! suggests that principles like “Avoid 


For the raising of this question, though not for the suggested answer, I am 
again indebted to Mr. P. L. Gardiner, among others. 


"1 Proc. Arist. Soc. Supp. Vol., 1954. 
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stepping on the lines of the pavement” or “Never wear bright 
clothes” cannot be accepted as moral principles unless either (1) 
behaviour of the prohibited kind can be seen to produce con- 
sequences ordinarily recognised as being wrong, or (2) the person 
propounding them is prepared to fill in some sort of “background”, 
such that we begin to see how a man might regard it as a 
moral matter. Mrs. Foot gives, as an instance of a defence of this 
second kind, the case of a man who supports the principle “Never 
wear bright clothes’ by saying that wearing bright clothes is 
ostentatious. In the absence of some such defence, it is suggested, 
there is no way of distinguishing moral principles from taboos. 

Once the possibility of a purely formal account of morality is 
questioned, the stage is set for a renewal, in a rather different 
context, of the dispute between naturalism and non-naturalism. 
On the one hand there are those who say that if a man uses 
“ought” with a set of factual criteria quite different from those 
included in a limited range of such criteria, such as are pre- 
supposed in our ordinary moral talk, his use is not a moral use. 
On the other hand there are those who deny that morality can 
be tied to factual criteria in this way. 

Each party to this dispute accuses the other of a breach of 
moral neutrality in his meta-ethics. The formalist says that the 
non-formalist rejects possible moralities by definition. How, 
except by bringing moral preferences into the analysis of morality, 
is a line to be drawn? If we say of the man who maintains that 
we should inflict pain wherever possible that this principle of his 
is not a moral one, what sort of principle is it? “Immoral” is 
clearly the wrong kind of answer, since it involves stepping down 
from the meta-ethical level and exhibiting one’s own moral 
preferences. The formalist urges that it is because his opponent 
condemns the principle as immoral at one level that at the meta- 
level he wants to classify it as non-moral; and so he is breaking 
the requirement of ncutrality in meta-ethics. Principles like 
“Never wear bright colours” might seem happily enough classified 
as taboos, but the formalist is going to be reluctant to accept this 
classification, because of the difficulty of distinguishing between 
taboos and unfamiliar moral positions. The trouble about “taboos” 
is that it is itself an evaluative word; to say that a rule is a taboo 
is to say that there are no good moral reasons for observing it, 
and this is to make a moral judgement, not to make a morally 
neutral logical classification. 

In an Oxford discussion on this topic, the suggestion was 
made that a moral principle has to concern relations between 
people, in the way in which, presumably, “Avoid the lines on the 
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pavements” does not. The non-formalists were disposed to reject 
this suggestion on the ground that it let in too much, in particular 
that it let in principles like “Inflict pain wherever possible”. This 
does look very like letting one’s moral preferences determine one’s 
meta-ethics. On the other hand, to accept the restriction of moral 
principles to relations between people might exclude too much. It 
is ee clear, for instance, how self-realisation moralities would fit 
in here. 


For his part, the non-formalist claims that the job of the 
analyst of morality is to give an account of moral language as it 
is actually used, and that, as it is actually used, moral judgements 
must be backed up in a fairly limited number of ways. (Often the 
suggestion is that ultimately they can be backed up in only one 
way, the utilitarian way.) Further, it is urged, the formalist’s 
desire to leave what can count as moral as open as possible springs 
from a moral preference of a liberal, tolerant kind; and so it is 
really he who is guilty of a breach of moral neutrality in his 
meta-ethics. 


My sympathies are with the formalist in this dispute, and the 
final suggestion I want to make is that in keeping the matter 
open he is not necessarily exhibiting a moral preference. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that because he is willing to allow prin- 
ciples into the moral category, he is thereby giving his blessing 
to them, or recommending their adoption. G. E. M. Anscombe”? 
seems to be guilty of this confusion when she accuses Hare of 
“teaching a philosophy which would encourage a person to judge 
that killing the innocent would be what he ‘ought’ to choose for 
over-riding purposes”. Her only grounds for this accusation are 
that Hare would not exclude from the moral category a man who 
justified the killing of the innocent. But “liberalism” (if that is 
an appropriate term )in meta-ethics is perfectly compatible with 
the most rigidly conformist moral views. The test is what a man 
like Hare says when he steps down from the meta-ethical level. 
He might say “These are all moral principles, and there’s 
absolutely nothing to choose between them. Adopt whichever you 
choose, it’s all the same to me” (where perhaps one principle 
requires the avoidance of pain for other people, and another the 
inflicting of it). On the other hand, he might say, and surely 
would say, “These are all moral principles, but this should be 
adopted, and that rejected ; i.e. they are all moral principles, come 
into the moral category, but are not all my moral principles”. To 
think that he must take the first line is just a mistake. 


22 Philosophy, January, 1958, p. 10. 
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Theoretically, the same applies to the non-formalist, who is 
in this respect the conservative in meta-ethics. When he steps 
down from the meta-ethical level he might say “These are all 
moral principles, and those are not” (where “these” are principles 
like “Avoid causing pain to others”, and “those” are principles 
like ‘“Inflict pain wherever possible’) “but”, he might go on, 
“it’s all the same to me whether you adopt a moral principle or a 
non-moral principle; just please yourself’”—thus showing that at 
the moral level he was the very prince of liberals. I know of no 
non-formalist who takes this line, but it is one which the inclusion 
of material criteria in the definition of morality leaves open. In 
other words, it becomes a perfectly sensible question to ask, “Why 
should I choose morality?” The man who sticks to formal criteria 
can, when he steps down from the meta-ethical level, distinguish 
between principles on moral grounds, and give moral reasons for 
adopting some rather than others. But the man who includes 
material criteria can’t appeal to moral considerations if he wants 
to advocate the adoption of the principles he classes as moral in 
preference to the principles he excludes from the moral category. 
It would be absurd to expect a moral reason in answer to the 
question “Why should I choose morality ?”’. The difference between 
the moral category and the non-moral category can’t be a moral 
difference, because moral differences are all to be found within 
the moral category. If I am right about that, one cannot con- 
sistently stigmatise as immoral, at the level of moral discourse, 
what one has defined out of the moral category at the level of 
meta-ethics. This seems to be a good reason for erring on the 
side of “liberality” in one’s meta-ethics ; it preserves one’s freedom 
of moral abuse. The new naturalism thus comes up against the 
same difficulties which have long been urged against the old. 


University of Otago. 


THE NATURE OF PERCEPTION 
By Gavin ARDLEY 


In seeking to understand and explain some situation we may 
expound it as it is in itself, or we may approach it through the way 
it came to be: in the latter case either by a true history, or by an 
imaginary or virtual account constructed to show forth more 
plainly what it is now. Some situations, e.g. geometrical 
properties, are essentially static and timeless, yet the elucidation 
by imaginary construction may be helpful and quite proper. Euclid 
made extensive use of this method of genetic exposition to unravel 
the properties of geometrical figures. Plato expounded his views 
of the structure of the universe in the Timaeus by a genetic 
account of how the present universe might have come into being, 
so making plain what he thought the nature of the universe really 
to be. The T1maeus was not intended as literal history, although 
it might incidentally have some historical truth: it was essentially 
an imaginary device to facilitate the elucidation of the structure of 
the cosmos as it is, timeless. 

A genetic story is relatively easy to grasp and shows forth 
vividly what might otherwise be difficult to explain. Efforts to 
elucidate the structure of society are traditionally presented in 
this genetic guise. In the Republic the story of Gyges is most 
illuminating for the springs of moral conduct. Glaucon in turn 
puts a certain argument about the nature of justice in the form 
of an original covenant to practise justice for mutual profit. 
The point about both Gyges and the covenant is not that they 
are genuinely historical but that they are revealing images cast 
in a genetic form. Our minds are wedded to time and work 
more easily on some matter spread out in time. A timeless 
exposition of the status quo is more godlike and more literal, but 
is often difficult for us to formulate and grasp. The timeless 
analysis is specifically characteristic of metaphysics. The genetic 
story is the ztiological myth. Before the beginnings of meta- 
physical enquiries in the 6th century B.C. the Greeks expounded 
wisdom largely by means of the etiological story. The rise of 
Greek philosophy was the pursuit of the same wisdom by an 
a-temporal understanding of the world. Greek science did not 
come as something radically new: it was a new way of looking 
at old things, or rather a new way of expoundng the old truths. 
The new scientific philosophy taught the same fundamental truths 
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about the world as did the old mythological and poetic order. The 
great religious stories of early Greece can be transposed into meta- 
physical terms and vice versa without much difficulty—as F. M. 
Cornford pointed out so acutely in his From Religion to 
Philosophy. Nevertheless the metaphysical formulation of the 
eternal verities does give a firmer and surer grasp of things to 
those who can succeed in attaining to it than the old stories can: 
which is why the later Greeks so prized philosophy. Yet the 
genetic stories are far more flexible and can be more subtle and 
lively and penetrating than the often stilted formule of meta- 
physics: which is why the poets were still highly valued along with 
the philosophers. Wisdom is best served by cultivating both. Plato 
had the genius to mix metaphysics and genetic stories according to 
which best served his purpose. When explicit metaphysical 
discourse has reached its limit he calls on the aid of metaphor 
and story and myth to reach the final summits. He is also sensible 
of the limitations of his audience; that a vivid story will convey 
more to the crowd than any amount of philosophical argument. 
Hence in the Republic he introduces at one point the ‘noble lie’ in 
order to explain in terms which everyone will understand what 
their various proper places and functions in the hierarchy of the 
city must be. 

The device of the make-believe genetic exposition has often 
been employed. Rousseau is a familiar instance: he puts forward 
his theory of society under the guise of an aboriginal social 
contract. This is not intended to be real history (although con- 
ceivably it may have some historical truth), but an expository 
medium. The method is often felicitously employed in mathe- 
matical physics, e.g. unfolding the theory of Simple Harmonic 
Motion by means of a virtual circular motion. 

Greek science was an attempt to substitute an a-temporal 
account of the nature of the world for the old ztiological stories. 
An interesting development since the 17th century is the flight 
from metaphysics back to new kinds of genetic explanations, one 
being the advent of mental devices or artifices which are useful 
for holding together groups of observations. This, in the judge- 
ment of many philosophers from Berkeley onward, is the true 
nature of such virtual entities as electrons etc. The physicist tells 
stories to hold together, to comprehend, the pattern of phenomena 
in our minds. This is remarkably analogous in principle to the 
old ztiological myth: the myth set out in a roundabout way to 
explain the status quo; now, the ‘mental device’ is a myth of a 
new kind keeping our attention directed to the way things go. So, 
for instance, Michael Faraday unravelled the intricacies of electro- 
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static forces between charged bodies and magnetic forces between 
magnetic poles by thinking in terms of ‘lines of force’ running like 
stretched elastic strings between the charges or poles. ‘Lines of 
force’ with Faraday was a helpful story. Again, when we connect 
a lamp to a battery a stream of electrons is said to flow along the 
wires and hence the filament glows: another helpful picture. 


An interesting case in which possible cosmic history, 
ztiological myth, and explanatory device converge together is in 
Descartes’ model universe expounded in Le Monde. He puts 
forward an initial state of chaos into which God introduced motion 
(the first fillip). The particles in obedience to the natural laws 
then sorted themselves out into a series of vortices. One of these 
is our solar system; the Sun at the middle is formed by the 
concentration of fiery matter at the centre of the vortex ; condensa- 
tions of heavy matter give rise to the planets, one of which is our 
Earth. When we look at the Sun we perceive the sensation of 
light because of the centrifugal pressure on the retina due to the 
vortical revolution. Whether this scheme of the spontaneous 
evolution of our present universe from an initial state of chaos is 
to be taken as a literal cosmogony is not clear; Descartes rather 
gives the impression that he thought it perhaps was so. But 
whether true genetic history or not, it certainly brings out clearly 
the Cartesian cosmology; by the help of this quasi-mythical story 
we can see instantly into the nature of the present universe as 
envisaged by Descartes. 


Perception. 


In considering sense perception it has been the general prac- 
tice, at least since the times of Descartes and Galileo, to give a 
picture of perception as a process in which signals are transmitted 
from the object to the person perceiving it. I suggest that this 
way of looking at the process of perception is something akin to 
the ztiological myth. Perception, I shall maintain, is in itself a 
static situation; not a process, but a state; the signal picture is a 
quasi-genetic account which gives us a useful working picture but 
cannot as a rule be taken literally any more than a Euclidean 
construction or the story of Gyges’ ring. The only time that the 
transmission of signals can have any significance in itself is at the 
beginning and end of a perceptive period; the onset and the 
cessation of perception does involve something like the sending of 
signals. But steady perception is itself a-temporal and has nothing 
to do with signals; it is rather a state of communion between the 
thing perceived and the person perceiving it. 


oC 
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The signal interpretation of sense perception presents a 
picture in which the source is of a very different nature from what 
our senses represent it to be. The classical expositions in the 
17th century drew attention to such experiences as pain and 
tickling, which are clearly not in the object, but only the end of a 
chain of events starting with the object. Physical objects them- 
selves, it was held, are of a simple constitution: extension and 
motion, according to Descartes. There are thus a few primary 
qualities rooted objectively in the physical world. But the 
generality of our sense perceptions are of a secondary character 
and reside only in us; they are generated by the impact on our 
sense organs of the signals from the objects. So, in more recent 
times, when we behold a luminous body the scientific explanatory 
story would run something as follows: electrons vibrating in the 
atoms of the luminous body send out a train of electromagnetic 
waves which reach the eye, fall on the retina, excite the optic 
nerve, and by some neurophysiological process not yet fully 
understood give rise to the sensation of light; the sensation is not 
experienced in the beholder but in some way is ‘projected’ by hit ~ 
on to the luminous body and attributed to that body. The real 
constitution of the world is thus utterly different from the world 
which our senses create for us. 

The foregoing picture of perception is what I have made bold 
to describe as comparable to an etiological myth. It has proved a 
useful myth: it has enabled us to find our way about in dealing 
with perception: the oculist, for instance, works in terms of this 
picture when prescribing spectacles for defective sight. But, I 
contend, it should not be taken as more than this, any more than 
the myth of the Social Contract which was of such practical use 
in propelling forward the French Revolution can, or need, be 
taken literally. 

If we regard the signal interpretation as something more than 
an explanatory genetic parable, if we take it literally as the nature 
of perception, we are drawn into a paradoxical situation. Why do 
we not experience the so-called secondary qualities like colour 
sound, and so on, in ourselves as we do pain, fear etc.? What is 
the alleged process of projection or attribution of secondary 
qualities to objects? The nature of the supposed process is 
completely enigmatic. Why, if they are both subjective, do we 
attribute warmth to a fire, but not pain? And, more formidable 
still, is there any meaning in the assertion that we are always 
misled by our senses concerning external bodies? To say we are 
misled must surely imply the possibility that sometimes we are 
not. It is understandable that we may sometimes mistakenly 
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attribute to an object what actually has been generated by us, as 
for instance a man who thinks water hot when it is really that his 
hand is numbed with cold, or a man who thinks a formidable 
thunder-storm is gathering because he has absent-mindedly left 
on his dark glasses. But such cases have their point only because 
there are veridical cases where we are not mistaken. A doctrine 
of universal projection of secondary qualities would seem to be 
self-destructive if taken literally. But if the genetic view of 
perception is regarded as having the character of an etiological 
myth these difficulties do not arise. 

Let us turn now from these quasi-mythical genetic accounts 
of perception to the actual state of perception considered in itself. 
Here we have to deal not with the transmission of discrete signals, 
but rather with static conditions, or a ‘stationary state’, to use an 
expressive contemporary term. This stationary condition brings 
about direct union between the object and the perceiving mind. 
The model for the understanding of the situation is pressure. 


Pressure 


Suppose I press with my hand on the wall: I experience the 
pressure which is being exerted on the wall. If I press with my 
gloved hand do I not experience the pressure on the wall just as 
before? If now I take a billiard cue and press with it on the wall 
I again experience the push exerted on the wall. The cue serves 
to establish communication with the wall; once the connection has 
been made the push I give with my hand is the very same push 
which the wall receives. The cue does not transmit anything in the 
nature of a signal; velocity of transmission has nothing to do with 
the case. The situation is a static one in which there is immediate 
communion between myself and the wall. Intermediate objects 
are quite passive, completely ‘transparent’ or ‘diaphanous’ as it 
were, to the participation between myself and the wall. Inter- 
mediaries are necessary only in order that the sharing situation 
can be established and maintained. Once the link is set up we need 
pay no further attention to it; we leap through it to whatever 
object is at the other end. Only if the link fails do we need pause 
to consider it. For instance, if I am walking along a tow-path 
pulling a boat with a rope, it is the boat to which my attention 
is primarily directed and I attend to the rope only if it should be 
strained too much and break or suffer some similar calamity. 
Otherwise it is an obedient and self-effacing servant linking me to 
the boat. 

If I vary the push or pull on the connecting medium, then the 
properties of that medium become operative for a brief moment. 
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If I give a sudden pull to the end of a rope there is an initial 
transmission of a wavelike character (whose velocity can be 
calculated). But if my pull is maintained, steady conditions of 
stress are quickly set up and questions of velocity of transmission 
cease to have any application. My hand and the object at the other 
end of the rope are in direct communion. 

It is reasonable to suppose that similar considerations would 
apply to an electrical circuit. When the switch is depressed there 
will be an initial building up and maybe vibratory phase until 
steady conditions are attained; thereafter the notion of trans- 
mission ceases to have any direct relevance. The generator 
revolves, the lamp glows; everything is in a stationary state. 
Circuit characteristics determine what steady state will finally be 
achieved ; once it is achieved they are no longer significant; the 
generator and the lamp are in a kind of communion. 


Sight 

Let us now consider vision. From the pressure analogy we 
should now say that steady vision, when achieved, is essentially a 
static state enabling the beholder to enter into a direct communion 
with the object perceived. There is an immediate contuition of 
the object by way of the light linking object and beholder. It is 
quite misleading to insist that the luminous object is sending out 
signals which are transmitted through the intervening space with 
a certain velocity until they reach and excite the retina of the eye. 
As regards the stationary state of vision this is an ztiological myth 
by which we endeavour to unravel the peculiarities of optical 
phenomena; in this case the etiological myth may with some 
plausibility be taken as literally genetic; that is, when the state 
of steady vision is being established questions of transmission are 
relevant ; but once established they properly drop out of considera- 
tion; a new phenomenon supervenes, namely a direct sharing or 
communion between the object and the beholder. The optical 
laws are relevant only in determining the characteristics of that 
communion which will finally be set up. Whether a stick is seen 
sharp or fuzzy, as magnified or diminished, white or red, straight 
or bent, or even seen at all, depends on a hundred circumstances: 
the state of my eyes, whether or not I am looking through 
binoculars or wearing coloured glasses, whether the stick is 
partially immersed in a pool of water, has adequate lighting and 
so on. But the final result is of the nature of an immediate 
communion, rough-hewn though it may be. Knowledge of the 
stick is something which I have to achieve by improving this 
communion by making allowances for the characteristics and 
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defects of the various media which link me to the stick. A state 
of communion is not to be attained by sitting back as a passive 
recipient of alleged signals called ‘sense-data’, as some have 
imagined. This makes nonsense of our attempt to understand 
vision. Knowledge of the stick (as, in a higher degree, of other 
persons) requires sympathy and sensitivity; it has to be sought 
for. Starting perhaps with a tentative and thin communion we 
go on to strengthen it by degrees; this is something which needs 
experience and training; we learn to do this as we learn to do 
anything else; the more past experience and alertness we can 
bring to bear the less liable we shall be to accept errors innocently. 

I see before me now a bottle of ink. On reflecting I must 
admit that optically speaking J see only the side of the bottle 
turned towards me; the ‘raw stuff’, as it were, of my awareness is 
just that. If I had had no previous experience of ink bottles I 
might have been puzzled to know what the other side was like. 
Some medern sculptors, I might reflect, carve “shapes” which 
look quite unexpectedly different from different directions of 
viewing. My untutored communion with the ink-bottle (mediated 
by the light in the room) would be thin and diffident. But because 
I have had so much prior experience of the ink-bottle tribe I can 
draw upon this stock of knowledge to improve my communion 
with this specimen, in fact to recognise it instantly as an ink- 
bottle. Set out in this analytic manner it might be supposed that I 
do come to know the ink-bottle by successive steps. In fact with 
familar objects the knowledge is immediate; it is rather the 
analysis which is painful and slow. In an unfamilar situation 
where I have to learn on the spot the order would be the reverse ; 
I would then improve my knowledge by a slow synthesis. What- 
ever the case may be, the gist of knowledge is a sympathetic 
sharing or communion; all other matters are ancillary to this end. 

To return to the link between self and object established by 
light: The simple pressure case is a straight-forward one; there is 
no great complexity about the manifestation of pressure through 
solid bodies. The case of light is vastly complex; light is a very 
sensitive medium. (Note that light is properly the medium; not 
something else the medium for the light.) The resources of 
geometrical optics and the intricacies of physical optics must be 
called on to work out the visual situations which will be attained 
under any given conditions. To do this good use may be made of 
the mythical notion of light travelling. (What literally does 
travel is only the signal.) In geometrical optics, or ray tracing, 
we conventionally put arrows on the rays directed from source to 
image. But it is one of the fundamental properties of optical 
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systems that light will travel through the system along pre- 
cisely the same paths in reverse. The notion of travelling at all is 
gratuitous in ray tracing; although often useful as a mental 
device to sort things out. The systems of geometrical optics are in 
themselves quite static; movement is a kind of metaphor. It 
matters not at all whether we say by metaphor that something 
passes from the object to the eye or say again by metaphor that 
something passes from the eye to the object (“His eagle eye 
swept the scene of battle”). The essence of the matter is the 
communion established between the scene and the beholder; 
nothing could be further removed from this situation than the 
notion of a literal travelling of anything. 


But, the critic might say, while this is right enough for ray 
tracing, what about physical optics? What of interference fringes 
and diffraction patterns? Surely these involve travelling waves? 
It is quite true that in calculating the form of a diffraction pattern 
in an optical system we must use the notion of light waves being 
transmitted. But the diffraction system, once established, is static. 
Calculations of wave motions tell us what particular stationary 
system will be set up. Such calculations are something in the 
spirit of assembling a figure in Euclidean geometry in order that 
the properties of the figure shall be the more manifest. But the 
final state has its own being; its properties are its own; the genetic 
account is traced through only to facilitate an appraisal of the 
steady state. 


Other Senses 


In the case of hearing we find a somewhat similar situation. 
Through the intervening medium (usually air) which has been 
put into a peculiar state we come into relation with the vibrating 
string or the sounding air column, just as by an intervening stick 
we communicate a push with an object, and by the medium of 
intervening light we come into visual communication with the 
luminous body. The steady relation between string and ear having 
been set up, transmission becomes irrelevant. The case of distant 
axe-strokes, where the sound is heard appreciably after the fall 
of the axe is seen, is an extreme one. Axe strokes are, in effect, 
a series of sharp discrete signals, and there the notion of trans- 
mission remains of some importance. But in ordinary hearing 
situations transmission is only a preliminary: the steady state is 
the crucial matter. Auditory perception is essentially communion, 
participation, not reception of signals or sense-data. 


Smelling is perhaps the one case of sense perception where 
transport of some kind belongs to the essence of the situation. 
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Objective and Subjective 


In looking back now at the division which Descartes and 
Galileo made between an objective order of primary qualities 
(extension, motion etc.) and a subjective order of secondary 
qualities (colour, heat, sound etc.) we can see that at least as 
regards steady states this division is quite misleading. It was 
insisted upon by the 17th century innovators for ulterior motives ; 
the ostensible grounds which they gave for the division are merely 
specious.’ The real secondary “qualities” are quite evident: they 
are those produced per accidens by the object on us. When we get 
too near a fire the heat produces a painful secondary effect on the 
skin; when a whistle is too loud or too high-pitched it is dis- 
tressing to the ears; when an electric light is too strong it hurts 
our eyes; some scenes call forth joy, others fear. These manifestly 
secondary effects we do not attribute to the object but recognize 
as our own. The red of the geranium, the melodious note of the 
flute, are not remotely in this secondary category. 


The Achievement of Perception 


The state of perception, when achieved, is not a matter of 
receiving signals of events, or experiencing sensations, or pro- 
jecting subjective impressions on to external objects, or inferring 
external bodies from sensual representations. Perception, when 
attained, means a direct awareness of the perceived object; the 
intermediaries link the person andthe object in a manner we may 
describe as diaphanous; we do not perceive by means of the 
intermediaries so much as through them, so that we attain to an 
immediate communion with the object. The more perfectly 
diaphanous the intermediaries the more we can forget them. So, 
when a Gifford Lecturer joins the ‘Aberdonian’ at Kings Cross to 
travel north, if he feels confidence in the organisation of the British 
Railways he can safely put from his mind the vast body of 
engineering problems concerning the innumerable bridges crossed 
by the train on the journey; our Lecturer can take all this for 
granted and, safe in his sleeping-birth, can meditate on Natural 
Theology as he is speeded to his destination. Or again, as I write 
these lines with a fountain pen, my attention is normally on what 
I am writing rather than on the pen: the pen is a nexus through 
which my thoughts flow, so to speak. It was not always thus: as 
a child I had to learn to write with a pen; at first most of my 
attention was on the movements of the pen; only slowly, as skill 


1The policy which these men pursued with such ruthlessness and disregard to 
common truth was part of their general campaign to regiment nature. Its elucidation 
would take us too far afield to discuss here. 
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came, did the pen fade from the active scene and join the vast 
company of silent agents through which I do my will. Perception, 
like safety on a railway system and skill with the pen, is some- 
thing which has to be won; mistakes are rectified, skill is acquired, 
slowly and painfully we win our way to the goal. A detached and 
passive attitude in either kind of situation will not get us far. 

When perceptive diaphany is accomplished we can enjoy a 
new freedom and confidence ; by sympathy and interest and under- 
standing and engagement we have made the world in some way 
our own. The physical sciences since the 17th century have shown 
little concern with this fulfilment; their attention has been 
primarily on the genetic aspect of things. The physicist has been 
interested not in what emerges in the accomplished state of seeing, 
but rather in the processes by which this state is attained. It is this 
shift of the field of enquiry which is one of the great sources of the 
revolutionary change which came over the sciences in the 17th 
century. The emphasis in the new order was on processes rather 
than reality ; on doing rather than on things done; on how to bring 
things about, rather than on what to do with them when 
accomplished ; the world of the anxious engineer rather than the 
detached Gifford Lecturer borne blissfully above. 

A genetic account will sometimes be the only easily given 
answer to a question of the form, what is this? For instance, if 
we ask a baker: what is a loaf of bread? he will almost certainly 
answer by telling us how to make a loaf of bread. Sometimes the 
genetic doctrine may be taken literally as history e.g. what is a 
railway engine? A genetic account will in fact be approximately 
the way it was put together. Sometimes the genetic account will 
be illuminating, but very doubtful as history, e.g. the Social 
Contract. Sometimes it will be manifestly artificial, e.g. Euclidean 
constructions. Sometimes it will be an ztiological myth, e.g. Zeus 
hurling thunder-bolts. Sometimes it will be an explanatory system 
of great sophistication and highly wrought, but hardly to be 
accepted literally, e.g. the Rutherford-Bohr atom. 

Whether artificial or real, a genetic account can be very 
informative ; it is often more readily grasped than an analysis of 
the status quo; for this reason there is a persistent tendency to 
substitute a genetic story for the more difficult task of delineating 
things as they are. If the genetic story is employed as a ladder to 
climb to a vantage point and then, its task accomplished, it is 
hurled down, its admission is beneficent. If the genetic account is 
used as a substitute for an understanding of achievements 
accomplished then it may become obscurantist. This confusion of 
processes and results has been one of the besetting sins of the 
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scientific era of the last three centuries. If we endeavour to break 
into some situation by examining its genesis (an approach which 
Aristotle highly commended) we must be prepared later to 
transcend the process of genesis and grapple with the real situation 
to which the former has conducted us. Not to do so is fatal 
weakness, even childishness: like the infant who, given an 
expensive present, is more interested in the paper and string. 


A surgeon confronted with an injured man is primarily con- 
cerned with the situation as he finds it, but would probably enquire 
about the causes of the injuries as a means of gaining further 
knowledge of the man’s state as it is. 


The wise man will find place for both ztiology and achieve- 
ment, each in its proper role. 


* * * 


Let us conclude with two little parables: 


The first: Mrs. Jones was a respectable widow who took in 
refined boarders. She was given as a present by her niece, Emma, 
a small aspidistra in a pot. This beautiful gift she greatly 
treasured, and purchased at a nearby second-hand shop a small, 
round table. This she established in her front hall, covered it with 
an embroidered cloth, and tastefully arranged the aspidistra on it. 
She was. proud of this testimony of respectability and thought 
that the encomiums of her numerous friends were only proper. 


One Smith, a middle-aged carpenter, presented himself soon 
after at Mrs. Jones’ front door as a prospective boarder at her 
establishment. After some conversation, however, Mrs. Jones 
decided that Smith would not be an agreeable boarder: he was 
peculiar, indeed his conduct bordered on the outrageous. On 
viewing the aspidistra in the hall he expressed no appreciation of 
its «esthetic merits; instead he went into a long and detailed 
account of the way in which such tables as that on which the 
aspidistra rested were made at the joinery works where he had 
his employment. He went to the length, in spite of Mrs. Jones 
efforts to restrain him, of actually lifting the prized aspidistra to 
the floor and turning the table over in order better to examine its 
construction. This, Mrs. Jones thought, exceeded the bounds oi 
all reason and propriety. 

The second: Ponsonby was a man of cultivated and even 
fastidious tastes. He had recently purchased, at considerable 
expense and not a little financial sacrifice to himself, the latest in 
hi-fi radio-gramophones. Ponsonby borrowed long-playing records 
from a club. So sensitive was the instrument that it reproduced 
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the imperfections of these recordings with distressing emphasis. 
Dismayed but not disheartened, Ponsonby reflected on the abandon 
of his fellow club subscribers whose inferior machines wrought 
such havoc with the records. He consoled himself with the few 
undefiled discs which came his way and with the B.B.C. broad- 
casts, which in technical quality were beyond reproach. Planning 
one evening to listen to the broadcast of Gotterdammerung from 
Bayreuth he invited, in an unguarded moment, a new acquaintance, 
Clutterbuck, to join him. Ponsonby scarcely knew Clutterbuck, 
but some time before, when they: had foregathered at a public 
house, the latter, in response to some remark of Ponsonby’s, had 
voiced a deep devotion to Wagner. Clutterbuck on arrival 
expressed admiration for Ponsonby’s elegant new player. This 
Ponsonby thought only just. They settled into arm-chairs, and 
Ponsonby was slipping into an entranced communion with the 
great flowing river of Wagnerian poetry-in-music, when it 
appeared that Clutterbuck’s attention was still on the instrument. 
Clutterbuck, it turned out, was an amateur expert on wireless: he 
chatted on happily all the evening about electrostatic speakers, the 
latest kinds of vacuum tubes, the likely future employment of 
transistors ; he listened to Ponsonby’s machine with a critical ear ; 
suggested various modifications to improve its performance; 
carried out some simple but to the layman not a little alarming 
tests on the spot; generously offered to help Ponsonby install a 
giant speaker in a baffle-board. Thus the evening sped on 
profitably and educationally. 


Clutterbuck still wonders why Ponsonby’s manner since that 
night has been distant. He suspects Ponsonby of being a 
dilettante. 


Auckland University. 


PROFESSOR BRAITHWAITE AND BILLY BROWN 
By H. J. N. Horssurcu 


1. The scandalous will always have a certain fascination. 
Therefore, apostates are sometimes tempted to have faith and 
ehurchmen are attracted to the illicit thrills of doubt. Indeed, in 
recent times it has seemed as if the bolder clerics were making a 
game of disbelief, setting themselves to discover the minimum 
profession consistent with ecclesiastical preferment. But it may 
be questioned whether many of them have shown much talent for 
scepticism. Their cupboards may have looked bare of dogma when 
one thought of the groaning shelves of traditional theology; but 
they seem well stocked today when one considers the Hubbardly 
housekeeping of Professor Braithwaite, who, in his Seventh 
Arthur Eddington Memorial Lecture,’ tells us that a bare cup- 
board will meet the needs of a good Christian provided his 
premises are fired by an agapeistic ethic. 

Here are a few of the distinctive features of Professor Braith- 
waite’s position: he claims that a Christian may disbelieve both 
in the existence of God and the historicity of Jesus Christ; he 
fails to take account of many of the most important Christian 
concepts, e.g., sin, redemption, grace, holiness, providence, etc. ; 
he refuses to admit that religion involves commitment to any set 
of beliefs about the nature of the universe or human destiny ; and 
he seems prepared to cast the greater part of religious experience 
into the darkness of psychopathology. 

But a catalogue of such anomalies is of little value, as it 
cannot be expected to have impact on those who accept, or are 
tempted to accept, Braithwaite’s theory of religion. In what 
follows, therefore, I have set myself to do two things: (i) to give 
a short account of Braithwaite’s lecture; and (ii) to criticise it in 
a way which may be judged to be relevant by those attracted to 
its conclusions. 

2. In Braithwaite’s view, the primary use of religious 
assertions is (p. 19) “to announce allegiance to a set of moral 
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1R. B. Braithwaite, An Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief. 
GULP 1955: 
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principles . . .”. Such an interpretation naturally suggests the 
question: What, then, are the differences between religion and 
morality? Braithwaite claims that there are three main differences. 
First, the way of life to which one announces allegiance when 
expressing one’s religious convictions is only implicitly specified by 
one’s religious system, whereas one’s moral principles give 
explicit statement to a way of life. Secondly, religion aspires to a 
more thorough-going regeneration of the moral agent than does 
morality, since it aims at the conversion of the heart as well as of 
the will; and this is a decided gain from an ethical standpoint since 
(p. 22) “resolutions to feel, even if they are only partly fulfilled, 
are powerful reinforcements of resolutions to act”. Finally, a 
religion, unlike an ethic, is associated with a set of stories. It is 
not necessary that these should be believed. But if not, what 
function do they fulfil? “How is entertaining the story related to 
resolving to pursue a certain way of life? My answer is that the 
relation is a psychological and causal one. It is an empirical 
psychological fact that many people find it easier to resolve upon 
and carry through a course of action which is contrary to their 
natural inclinations if this policy is associated in their minds with 
certain stories. And in many people the psychological link is not 
appreciably weakened by the fact that the story associated with 
the behaviour is not believed.” (p. 27.) 


3. Although, in the main, this is a clear theory of religion, as 
much cannot be said for the key passages in which Braithwaite 
discusses the implicitness of an ethic in a religion. The passages 
I have in mind are as follows: (p. 16) “the religious statement 
itself will not explicitly refer to a policy as does a moral statement ; 
how then can the asserter of the statement know what is the 
policy concerned ... ?” Braithwaite continues (p. 17): “The 
reply to this criticism is that, if a religious assertion is regarded 
as representative of a large number of assertions of the same 
religious system, the body of assertions of which the particular 
one is a representative is taken by the asserter as implicitly 
specifying a particular way of life. It is no more necessary for an 
empiricist philosopher to explain the use of a religious statement 
taken in isolation from other religious statements than it is for him 
to give a meaning to a scientific hypothesis in isolation from other 
scientific hypotheses. We understand scientific hypotheses, and the 
terms that occur in them, by virtue of the relation of the whole 
system of hypotheses to empirically observable facts; and it is 
the whole system of hypotheses, not one hypothesis in isolation, 
that is tested for its truth-value against experience. So there are 
good precedents, in the empiricist way of thinking, for considering 
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a system of religious assertions as a whole, and for examining the 
way in which the whole system is used. 


“If we do this the fact that a system of religious assertions 
has a moral function can hardly be denied. For to deny it would 
require any passage from the assertion of a religious system to a 
policy of action to be mediated by a moral assertion.” 


These passages suggest a whole series of demands for further 
information: What exactly does Braithwaite mean by a religious 
statement or assertion? Would any indicative sentence culled 
from religious or theological discourse qualify as such a statement ? 
Or does he rest his case on covert distinctions?? What does it 
mean to regard a religious assertion as “representative of a large 
number of assertions of the same religious system”? What is the 
precise nature of the alleged analogy between particular religious 
statements and particular scientific hypotheses? What has the 
implicitness of certain references in a given statement to do with 
its being the case that the use of that statement is not explicable 
in isolation from other statements? And would Braithwaite deny 
that there is no form of discourse in which a statement can stand 
alone? Again, what is the significance of ‘for’ in the sentence 
(p. 17), “For to deny it would be to require any passage from 
the assertion of a religious system to a policy of action to be 
mediated by a moral assertion”? Does this ‘for’ imply that the 
moral function of religious discourse is so far from being explicit 
that, even when a system of religious assertions is considered as a 
whole, it still has to be inferred from the difficulties created by the 
acceptance of any alternative view? If so, does not the analogy 
with scientific discourse become still more inexplicable? 


Pointed criticism of such passages is clearly impossible. 
However, it is also unnecessary since Braithwaite’s contention—no 
matter how we choose to interpret these passages—is sufficiently 
refuted by the most obvious facts, namely, that a considerable part 
of religious discourse has little or nothing to do with morality 
(e.g., a theological discussion of the Trinity), and that a sub- 
stantial part of it is concerned to state, as explicitly as possible 
in short compass, the way of life associated with the religion in 
question. Thus in Christ’s recorded utterances there is a great 
deal of explicit moral teaching. 


But it may be questioned whether much damage is done to 
Braithwaite’s position by the need to abandon or seriously modify 
what he says in these passages—always provided that he continues 


2E.g., R. F. Holland’s distinction between religious and theological discourse. See 
his article, this Journal, 1956. 
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to avoid a detailed treatment of the subject.* His basic tenets 
would seem to be, first, that religious assertions announce 
allegiance to a way of life, and secondly, that this allegiance is 
assisted by mentally reviewing the body of stories associated with 
the religion. In what follows, therefore, I shall say no more about 
this aspect of Braithwaite’s interpretation of religion. 


4. The first of these tenets generates the whole family of 
difficulties. 

In the first place, it implies that a man can be both a Christian 
and a Buddhist. Religions are normally distinguished from one 
another by reference to differences of belief or differences in the 
ways of life recommended to believers. But Braithwaite’s theory 
discounts the former ; and sometimes the latter do not exist,* since 
different religions can have a common ethic. When this is the 
case, how are the religions to be distinguished? Braithwaite 
recognizes this objection and answers it in the following way 
(p. 23): “The really important difference, I think, is to be found 
in the fact that the intentions to pursue the behaviour policies, 
which may be the same for different religions, are associated with 
thinking of different stories (or sets of stories)”. But while this 
enables us to distinguish Christianity from Buddhism, it does 
not enable us to distinguish all Christians from all Buddhists; for 
clearly, on Braithwaite’s view, there is no reason—psychological 
or otherwise—why a moral agent should not draw his ethical sus- 
tenance from the stories of more than one religion, provided he 
believes that they illustrate the same way of life. Therefore, on 
Braithwaite’s theory, it is quite possible for a man to be a 
Christian, a Buddhist, and a Hindu, at one and the same time. 


In the second place, if Braithwaite’s views are correct, how 
are we to account for the persistence of religious differences among 
those who live in the same community and have a common ethic? 
Admittedly, a religion creates a vast tangle of vested interests 
in the course of establishing itself in a society. It is natural, there- 
fore, that its adherents should resist the encroachments of other 
religions, especially if they are supported by rival organisations. 
But once it has come to be recognized that the new religion has the 
same ethic as the old, should there not be a long-run tendency, on 
Braithwaite’s theory, for the religions to coalesce? After all, their 
stories could be accepted as a common spiritual treasure, and 
there is always room within a single religious community for a 
great variety of observances. 


8 Of course, it destroys his excuse for avoiding such a treatment. 


4 Braithwaite stresses this possibility and makes the individual the judge of such 
matters. 
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In the third place, it is difficult to see what explanation 
Braithwaite could offer for the special significance which most 
religions attach to one particular set of stories, namely, those 
contained in their respective scriptures. Why should the faithful 
hold these to be uniquely important? And why should equally 
significant stories not accumulate in many centuries of religious 
devotion? Of course, stories do accumulate, especially in some 
sects and religions; but, although Catholics may think of St. 
Francis of Assisi—or some other saint—when they are assailed by 
temptation, they never suppose that the stories told about St. 
Francis are as significant as the stories told about Jesus. Equally 
important is the fact that when one canon is added to another, as 
in Christianity itself or in the religion of Swedenborg, this 
is always because the adherents of a religion believe that an 
additional revelation has been granted to men _ through . the 
instrumentality of a unique individual. Thus, even when a religion 
acquires a further set of sacred stories, they are never added to 
its scriptures simply because they extol or illustrate a certain 
way of life—unless, of course, we are prepared to deny that the 
idea of revelation is essential to religion.® 


5. But if Professor Braithwaite denies the existence of 
revelation how is he to distinguish Christianity—and other 
recognized religions—from certain sets of stories and rules of 
conduct which nobody has ever classified as religions? Let me 
give an illustration. During the Second World War and 
immediately afterwards several transport authorities attempted tg 
improve standards of behaviour by displaying in their trains and 
buses a series of rhymes and jingles about mythical transport- 
users whose conduct they regarded as ideal. Thus, London 
Transport had its Billy Brown and Glasgow Corporation its 
Mungo, ‘Glasgow’s Good Citizen’. It is probable that the stories 
told us about the behaviour of Billy Brown, together with the 
morals which were carefully drawn from them, made a deep 
impression on some of London’s commuters. Those of them not 
quite out of their formative years must have vowed that they 
would do honour to their Billy Brownist convictions come what 
may—not excepting rush hours and bank holidays. On Braith- 
waite’s theory, therefore, it seems clear that Billy Brownism 
should be listed with the lesser heresies of the century. 


6. Further objections to Braithwaite’s interpretation of 
religion emerge from a closer study of Billy Brown and Mungo. 


5I£ we can deny the necessity of revelation it may be doubted whether we can 
make a sharp distinction between scriptural and other writings. 
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They were clever inventions and much is to be learnt from a 
scrutiny of their characters. To begin with, they were endowed 
with qualities which enabled us to identify ourselves with them. 
Thus Billy Brown of London Town was “something in the city”, 
whereas Mungo, with his cap and muffler, was unmistakably “a 
common auld working chap”. But they were also figures of fun, 
their inventors having been acute enough to see that this would 
actually increase their effectiveness. The upshot was that we were 
encouraged to take up much the same attitude towards them as 
many of us take up towards ourselves when we are being rather 
“strict” or “fussy”, i.e., an attitude which combines some serious- 
ness with a good deal of derision. 


Braithwaite insists that the adherents of a religion may con- 
sider the central figure of its scriptures to be mythical. It now 
seems that he may even be regarded as a figure of fun. In brief, it 
is consistent with one’s being a Christian to make a mock of Christ. 


To this it might be objected that the moral value of the stories 
about Jesus would be reduced if He were regarded with derision. 
It might be contended that although stories about humorous—and 
even derided—characters can be effective up to a certain level of 
conduct, or in regard to rules which are not seriously at odds with 
our inclinations, the higher levels of morality can be reached, and 
the most serious temptations met and overcome, only if one’s 
religion centres upon a figure who is regarded with reverence. I 
believe this to be true. But it must still be insisted that the only 
objection, on Braithwaite’s view, to thinking and speaking of 
Christ with derision, stems from these facts of empirical 
psychology. 

7. If, following upon what has just been said, we insist that 
the central figure of a religion must be an object of reverence for 
believers, Braithwaite faces further difficulties. For can one feel 
reverence for a being who is believed to be mythical? The hero of 
Dostoevsky’s ‘Idiot’ is often regarded as a noble character; but 
can we make him an object of reverence? Obviously, we cannot. 
It follows that acceptance of the Christ-myth theory is not 
consistent with one’s being a Christian,® and also that religious 
conviction is a matter of belief as well as of moral allegiance. 
Both these conclusions are inconsistent with Braithwaite’s 
position. 


*It is surprising that Braithwaite should have thought otherwise; for the 
regenerative power of stories about saintly men and women is surely threatened by 
doubts concerning their historicity, since such scepticism could lead one to question 
whether the perfections attributed to them are attainable by human beings. 
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Of course, these are relatively minor criticisms. The over- 
whelming objections to Professor Braithwaite’s interpretation of 
religion are those which can be brought against it from the stand- 
point of traditional Christianity. Nevertheless, they may held to 
show that he has performed the service of reducing a disastrous 
view of religion to an extreme of banality. 


Magee University College, Londonderry. 


DISCUSSION 


MODERN PHILOSOPHERS CONSIDER RELIGION: 
A REPLY 


By R. F. HoLtanp 


_ Though I can only speak for myself, I do not think 
Professor A. Boyce Gibson? has grasped quite accurately the 
position he wishes to criticise. 


1. He says I argued: Metaphysics is a product of confusion ; 
theology is a species of metaphysics; therefore theology is a 
product of confusion. And he says, too, that I slid to this. I am 
glad he gives a page-reference, for at the early stage of my paper 
to which he refers it can be seen that I was simply outlining the 
position to be argued for—the supporting considerations 
extended over the whole of the rest of the paper—and that I 
only alluded to metaphysics en passant. 


2. Because I spoke of a believer’s relationship to God but 
deemed it a confusion to regard God as an existent such as might 
in principle be the subject of enquiry, he claims that I was in 
two minds and had maybe not “outgrown the period of 
philosophy when to be related was somehow not to be”. However, 
there are relations between numbers, for instance, and if it 
should be asked in the manner of Socrates, “Are numbers some- 
thing or are they nothing?”, then the answer must be that they 
are indeed something. There are numbers: but the giving of this 
answer will not imply that the meaning of the expression “the 
number four” is constituted by its being the name of an existent 
or class of existents. 


3. He represents it as my opinion that to think—without 
qualification—about God and to be artistic in His honour is to be 
unreligious. But (a) the sort of ‘thinking about’ God which I 
had in mind for condemnation was not unqualified. It could be 
indicated (indeed was indicated) by analogy with ornithological 
thinking about birds and entomological thinking about insects. 
And (6) what I denied to be religious was not the role of the 
esthetic in the service of religion, but something else which I 
called the quasi-zsthetic, t.e. the confusion which characterises 
religion itself as an zsthetic matter. I remarked that the employ- 


1This Journal, v. 35, no. 3, December, 1957. 
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ment of esthetic devices could be damaging to religion (not that 
they necessarily were: I was thinking of the possibility of 
unsuitable attitudes and sentiments being fostered in this way and 
of the danger that the tail might start wagging the dog). 


4. He says that I “appear to think that God is somehow 
honoured by the denial of His existence” and that on my view 
it is “religiously as well as philosophically important that God 
should not exist”. The position I advocated was that God’s 
existence could be sensibly denied within the context of religious 
discourse, but that this would amount to a profession of atheism. 
The assertion that God existed would have the corresponding 
function of being a profession of religious belief (not a vestigial 
explanation of what the belief was about). Outside of such a 
context, God’s existence could not without confusion be denied 
any more than it could be asserted. So far then from its being 
philosophically important that God should not exist, the denial 
that He existed, uttered as a piece of philosophy, could have no 
significance, and I did not utter it. On the other hand it could be 
significantly denied in philosophy that when a religious believer 
said that God existed he was stating or implying—I mean really 
stating or implying, as opposed to what he might confusedly 
think he was doing—an empirical hypothesis concerning an 
existent. And this I did deny. But I also spoke in such a way as 
to suggest that the denial were of some general, positive benefit 
within religion, and here I think I was seriously mistaken: it 
could only be beneficial in philosophy and only as an antidote to 
certain confusions at that. However, this is not one of the 
mistakes I am accused of by Boyce Gibson. 


University College of Swansea. 


A NOTE ON A PROBLEM ABOUT INDIVIDUALITY 


By J. Bosik 


Mr. Stove raises two very interesting problems about 
individuality, the first of which (problem A)? I wish to consider. 
First of all, Mr. Stove’s first problem; secondly, what appears to 
me to be a way, perhaps the proper way, to solve this problem. 

Mr. Stove’s problem is this. He begins by assuming that: 
(1) being at a place at a time, i.e., being at a “place-time”, is 
what individuates our finite individuals, this man, this dog, etc., 
i.e., gives a finite individual a numerical identity as well as its 
numerical difference from other individuals; (2) identity rooted 
in something other than being at the same place-time, and 
difference rooted in something other than being at different place- 
times, is a generic identity and a generic difference respectively ; 
<3) numerical and generic identity and difference are exhaustive 
types or principles of identity and difference; (4) numerical and 
generic identity and difference are independent types or principles 
of identity and difference. Then he asks (and it appears to him 
that the answer must be no) whether the identity and difference 
of place-times merely as place-times can be a generic identity and 
difference. Because numerical and generic identity and difference 
are exhaustive, it should follow that the identity and difference 
of place-times merely as place-times is a numerical identity and 
difference. But again, it appears to Mr. Stove that this cannot 
be so. 

Before giving Mr. Stove’s reasons for concluding that “it 
looks as though the difference and identity of place-times as such 
will fit under neither the numerical nor the generic principle’’,’ 
it will be helpful to exemplify what Mr. Stove appears to under- 
stand by generic identity and difference, on the one hand, and 
numerical identity and difference, on the other. 

First, generic identity and difference. Consider two balls, 
one a billiard ball, the other a basket ball. These differ generically 
m that one is a billiard ball and the other a basket ball. If they 
are both red, they are generically identical in being red. Or, 
consider two billiard balls, one yellow, one red. They are generi- 
cally identical in being billiard balls, but generically different in 
that one is yellow and one is red. Or, consider two men, one of 
whom is tall, the other short. They are generically identical in 


1Stove, D. C. “Two Problems About Individuality,” Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. 33, No. 3 (Dec., 1955), pp. 183-188. 


2JTbid., pp. 183-185. 
* Ibid., p. 185. 
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being men; generically different in that one is tall, the other 
short. 

___ Secondly, numerical identity and difference. Consider two 
billiard balls identical in every possible way but one—that of 
being at the same place-time. Both are billiard balls, hence 
identical as billiard balls; both are black, hence identical in being 
black; both have the same diameter, hence, etc. But one (A) is 
here (at place B), the other (C) is there (at place D), at some 
given same moment in time (E), A is at B-E; C is at D-E. A 
and C are numerically different, because they are “at different 
place-times”.* But A and C cannot both be at B-E (or at D-E) ; 
if they were, then they would not be numerically different; they 
would be numerically identical, because they are “at a same 
place-time”.® 

Now, the reasons Mr. Stove gives for his conclusion. Two 
place-times merely as place-times cannot be generically different. 
For to ask about the difference between place-times as such “‘is 
simply to ask about their difference independently of their generic 
difference if any”. Place-times merely as_ place-times are 
generically identical in being place-times. Hence, if they differ, 
their difference must be a difference independent of, 1.e., other 
than, a generic difference. 

The identity of one place-time merely as a place-time cannot 
be a generic identity. For to ask about the identity of “ ‘one 
place-time merely as such’ is simply to ask . . . about its identity 
independently of its generic identity if any”.* The identity of 
one place-time as such cannot be a generic identity, because all 
place-times as such have this in common that they are place-times, 
which for that very reason cannot be the identity of any one 
place-time as such. Hence, if one place-time as such has an 
identity, it must be an identity independent of, i.e., other than, a 
generic identity. Further, because the two types of identity and 
difference are independent, one must allow for the conjunction 
of numerical difference and complete generic difference, whereas 
place-times are obviously not completely generically different; 
three-dimensionality of space and irreversibility of time are 
properties repeated in different place-times.® 

If the identity and difference of place-times as such cannot 
be a generic identity and difference, then it must be a numerical 


4Ibid., p. 183. 
5 Ibid., p. 183. 
° Ibid., p. 184. 
TIbid., p. 184. 
8 Ibid., p. 184. 
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identity and difference, since the two types are assumed to be 
exhaustive. 

But two place-times as such cannot be numerically different, 
because “place-times are not ‘at’ place-times at all’.° 


Nor can the identity of one place-time as such be a numerical 
identity, because it will have “at least that generic . . . identity 
which is common to place-times as such; but which, just for that 
reason, cannot constitute its identity.”2° And, again, as above in 
regard to its numerical difference, its identity cannot be a 
numerical identity, because a place-time is not at a place-time. 

“So it looks as though the difference and identity of place- 
times as such will fit under neither the numerical nor the generic 
principle.” 

Now I should like to present what appears to me to be a 
way, perhaps the proper way, to solve this problem, a way which 
Mr. Stove recognizes, but does not employ. 

Clearly, to speak of the identity and difference of place- 
times as such is to speak of the identity and difference which 
belong to place-times in virtue of their being place-times, and 
not in virtue of anything other which, because other, will be a 
lucky accident and irrelevant. Of which type is this identity and 
difference? Since a principle must, clearly, possess what it 
confers on the principiate; since, further, what a place-time in 
virtue of its being a place-time confers on our finite individuals 
is individuality, i.e., a numerical identity and difference; it follows 
that the identity and difference which place-times possess must 
be a numerical identity and difference, and that they possess this 
type of identity and difference in virtue of their being place- 
times. Whereas a finite individual has a numerical identity and 
difference in virtue of the place-time at which it is, the place-time 
has a numerical identity and difference in virtue of itself. For 
any principle, in the respect in which it is a principle, cannot by 
definition have a principle of itself. 

To say the preceding is to say, I think, what Mr. Stove says 
in another way: 


At any rate, this much seems clear, from “B” at least, 
that whatever is taken as providing the ‘principle of 
individuation’—whether it be Space-Time or anything else 
—has to be regarded as an individual in a sense very 


®Tbid., p. 185. 
10 [bid., p. 185. 
11 [bid., p. 185. 
12 [bid., p. 188. 
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different from the sense in which ‘finite individuals’ are 
individuals.1? 


This very different sense in which a place-time (or whatever else 
is taken to be principle of individuation) has a numerical identity 
and difference is this: in virtue of itself. And what Mr. Stove 
says is clear from problem “B”, is clear, I think, from problem 
“A” as well, as he himself indicates when he says: 


_.. if we say, as we want to, that two instances of a 
certain quality are two or are different on the principle that 
they are at different place-times, then we cannot give the 
same answer about the difference of the latter themselves. 
For place-times are not “at” place time at all. And if 
we said that they are, the same difficulty would recur.** 


Thus, we have distinguished two senses of numerical identity 
and difference: (1) numerical identity and difference rooted in 
being at a place-time (the sense in which numerical identity and 
difference belong to finite individuals), and (2) numerical 
identity and difference rooted in being a place-time (the sense in 
which numerical identity and difference belong to place-times 
as such). 

We can, I think, distinguish two senses of generic identity 
and difference, two senses which will correspond to the two 
senses of numerical identity and difference: (1) generic identity 
and difference rooted in the possession of something same, but 
other than a same place-time; and something different, but other 
than different place-times (the sense in which generic identity 
and difference belong to finite individuals); and (2) generic 
identity and difference rooted in being something same, but other 
than a same place-time; and something different, but other than 
different place-times (the sense in which generic identity and 
difference belong to those “things” which are the principles of 
the generic identity and difference of finite individuals; the sense 
of generic identity and difference which parallels the second 
sense of numerical identity and difference). 

These distinctions made, it should be clear that there is a 
sense in which numerical and generic identity and difference are 
exhaustive, and a sense in which they are not. Further, it should 
be clear that the identity which belongs to one place-time as such 
cannot be a generic identity, and that the difference between two 
place-times as such cannot be a generic difference. For place- 
times as such are nothing other than place-times. Further, if 
two place-times as such cannot he generically different, clearly 


18 [bid., p. 185. 
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there cannot be a conjunction of numerical and generic difference 
in different place-times as such. 

Two things must be pointed out as regards the preceding 
paragraph: (1) to say that the difference between two place- 
times as such cannot be a generic difference is not to say that 
two place-times as such are generically identical, and (2) to say 
that there cannot be a conjunction of numerical and generic 
difference in different place-times as such is not to violate the . 
independence of the two types of identity and difference; it serves 
to give this independence its proper location—in finite individuals. 

As regards the first pont, let us ask this question: is every 
instance of a having in common an instance of generic identity ?, 
and let us consider the following examples: 


(a) have this in common that 
(1) a red billiard ball and they are billiard balls. 
a yellow billiard ball ) (b) are generically identical in 
being billiard balls. 


(a) have this in common that 
they differ from one another 
(2) the red billiard ball and generically (one is red, one 
the yellow billiard ball is yellow). 
(b) are generically identical in 
being generically different. 


(a) have thts in common that 
they are numerically different 

(3) the red billiard ball and from one another. 
the yellow billiard ball ) (b) are generically identical in 
being numerically different 

from one another. 


In the above three examples, each (a) is formulated as a having 
in common; each (b) as a generic identity. And when one 
speaks of a having in common as a generic identity, the sense is 
clear, i.e., we know what he intends to say. Hence, in example 
(1) above, we can use the (a) formulation or the (b) formula- 
tion, and the sense intended is the same, and it is clear that it is 
the same. The same is true in example (2), and in example (3). 
But the sense of having in common, and consequently the sense 
of generic identity, is clearly not the same in all three examples. 
In example (1), we have an instance of generic identity; for 
generic identity is identity rooted in the possession of a same 
“something” which is other than a same place-time. In example 
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(2), we have an instance of a community or a having in common 
which can be called a generic identity—generic identity as rooted 
in the possession of different “somethings” which are other than 
different place-times. This is nothing other than generic 
difference. In example (3), we have, again, an instance of a 
community which can be called a generic identity—generic 
identity as rooted in the possession of different place-times. This 
is nothing other than numerical difference. : 


_ Let us consider now the following. If being at a place-time 
is what individuates our finite individuals, then 


(a) have ihis im common that they are 
numerically different from each other 
in virtue of their being place-times. 

different place-times< (b) are generically identical in being 
numerically different from each 
other in virtue of their being place- 
times. 
Clearly, we have here, again, an instance of a community which 
can be called a generic identity, but which is nothing other than 
numerical difference—numerical difference in the second of the 
senses distinguished above. Clearly, two place-times as such 
cannot be generically identical in either of the two senses 
distinguished above. For place-times as such are nothing other 
than place-times. They cannot be generically identical in the first 
sense, because place-times as such are not finite individuals. They 
cannot be generically identical in the second sense, because place- 
times as such are not principles of any generic identity among 
finite individuals. s : 
As regards the second point. That the two types of identity 
and difference are independent is clear. A finite individual may 
or may not be generically different from another finite individual. 
For example, although Peter and Paul are numerically different, 
they are none the less generically identical in being men. The case 
is the same with Fido and Rover in being dogs. Peter and Fido, 
however, are generically, as well as numerically, different. Since 
numerical difference among finite individuals is found both with 
and without generic difference, it is clear that whatever accounts 
for numerical difference is quite distinct from and independent 
of whatever accounts for generic difference. It is likewise clear 
that finite individuals are in possession of two types of 
differentiator, the numerical and the generic. A place-time as 
such, however, possesses only that which accounts for numerical 
difference. Thus, what is clearly true for finite individuals is 
clearly not true for the principle of their numerical difference. 


University of Notre Dame. 


FREEDOM AND EVIL 
By P. M. FARRELL 


Recent discussion of the “paradox” of evil and omnipotence 
has raised some interesting speculative and quite actual questions. 
They have a peculiarly Australian relevance since the article which 
originally stimulated them was written from Sydney.* This was 
commented on from Western Australia” and was the subject of 
some quite acute observations in public discussion in Melbourne. 


I believe it to be both possible and necessary to assert a 
non sequitur to the conclusion of the original article, which 
suggests that the theologian is in a positively irrational position 
in the analysis of the “paradox”. I hope to have shown® not only 
that the original article, while certainly stimulating, is in fact 
inconclusive even from logical and historical standpoints—but also 
that certain theologians have, in fact, seen the problem in depth 
and resolved it there. 


The resolution lies in an analysis of the nature of evil and of 
the nature of contingent being.‘ 

In this note, however, I wish to indicate a corollary of that 
resolution, since the corollary has a direct bearing on a penetrating 
criticism, made in Melbourne, of a point well made by Mr. Grave 
against Professor Mackie. 

Mr. Grave suggests, apropos of Professor Mackie’s article, 
that “The point of the theist’s reply is that moral evils are not 
necessary, but necessarily possible consequences of freedom.” 

This does get directly to the point—and, in a strictly philo- 
sophical context, could scarcely anticipate the objection which 
was, in fact, made to it. 

The objection from Melbourne can, I think, be fairly sum- 
marized as follows: 


“If moral evils are not necessary, but necessarily possible 
consequences of freedom, how can the theologian consistently 
maintain his position in regard to the saints—that they are at once 


1“Evil and Omnipotence’’, J. L. Mackie, Mind, April, 1955. 
2“On Evil and Omnipotence’, S. A. Grave, Mind, April, 1956. 
8“Evil and Omnipotence’, P. M. Farrell, Mind, July, 1958. 


‘It is impossible here to explain the meaning of “contingent” if it is not already 
known. The difficulty arises from the essential simplicity of the notion. It must 
suffice to give the perhaps too lapidary definitions of ‘‘contingent” as “that which 
can be otherwise’ and of ‘‘necessary” as ‘“‘that which cannot be otherwise’. 
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poe yet impeccable, i.e., immune from the possibility of moral 
evil: 

The objection is acute, for it sees clearly that, if the original 
statement be true, then the theologian is in a genuine dilemma. 
He must then concede either that the beati have no freedom (in 
which case they lack an elementary human perfection)—or that 
they can still sin, since they must suffer from the necessarily 
possible consequences of their freedom. (In this case they have 
gained none of the stability the theologian ordinarily associates 
with their beatitude.) 

It should be noted that, while it is thoroughly legitimate, the 
objection invokes conclusions drawn by the theologian more 
formally from Revelation against his more formally metaphysical, 
i.e., rational, conclusions. It is for this reason that Mr. Grave 
could not reasonably have anticipated it. 

The theologian must, however, answer it—for his conclusions 
in metaphysics and psychology (i.e., from his rational examination 
of being, evil, freedom etc.) must harmonise with his formally 
theological conclusions. If they do not he is forced to commit the 
ultimate absurdity of an appeal to a “dual truth”. 

I believe it can be shown that there is no need to resolve the 
dilemma since the theologian was, in fact, never in it. 

It has already been indicated that the problem of evil is 
resolved in depth only in a philosophical, i.e., metaphysical con- 
sideration of contingent being precisely as contingent. It follows 
as a necessary corollary that for Mr. Grave’s proposition : 


“Moral evils are not necessary, but necessarily possible con- 
sequence of freedom” (italics mine) 

we must substitute the proposition: 

“Moral evils are not necessary, but necessarily possible con- 
sequences of contingency.” 

The implications of this position are very great indeed. I am 
concerned here, however, only to show briefly its relevance to the 
harmony of freedom and impeccability in the blessed. 

At the outset, it is necessary to insist that the distinction is 
no mere philosophical quibble to accommodate a_ theological 
difficulty. It is quite simply a corollary following on the rational 
resolution of the problem of evil. That resolution is, in fact, 
already implicit in Aristotle, i.e., before the Redemption of man- 
kind and therefore before the beatific vision was accessible to man, 
and therefore before there were any blessed in the proper sense. 

To appreciate the force of this corollary as it affects freedom, 
it will be necessary to recall certain elements of the psychology 
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of will as accepted into Thomistic theology. They are summarily 
and arbitrarily stated here, but those well informed in this field, 
whether agreeing with them or not, will know that they are not 
arbitrarily reached. We must also remember that this analysis is 
strictly philosophical, no longer empirical but post-empirical. 
Having seen what the will does, it passes to the question, what ts 
the will? 


The human will discloses certain necessary and certain con- 
tingent factors. The necessary factors, necessary in the sense 
that will or voluntary acts would not be such without them, are 
an exclusive tendency to good and freedom. 


The exclusive tendency to good is an expression of the 
teleological principle—to tend to such an end is the very nature 
of such a thing. Thus it is of the nature of vision to see colour, of 
heliotropic organisms, precisely as heliotropic, to tend towards the 
sun, of the will, precisely as will, to desire good. 


The relation in each case is known to the Thomist as 
“transcendental” in the sense that the object or term of the nature 
enters into its definition. 


The tendency of the will exclusively to good is empirically 
verified in that nothing is desired precisely as evil, though what is 
in fact evil may be desired as good—and that no man wills to be 
miserable unless it seems good to him to be miserable. 


The ordination of the will to good is, then, conceived as 
metaphysical and necessary—and not as normative. The power of 
choice of the willing subject cannot change this ordination since 
while his choice extends to a wide range of goods it does not 
extend to the nature of his will. 


The second necessary element in will is that it be free. Free- 
dom involves in its concept an indeterminate capacity to choose, 
i.e., a certain antecedent indifference, not towards good, but 
towards a variety of possible acts or objects in which the desire 
for good may be realized. The variety of these objects and their 
capacity to serve the good of the willing subject is disclosed only 
by the intellect. Freedom is, therefore, concerned exclusively with 
good and is conceived as a concomitant of intellect—the range of 
volition and freedom as coextensive with the range of reason or 
intellect.® 


5I am fully aware that this intellectualist position contrasts sharply with an 
ancient voluntarism which persists strongly even to Bertrand Russell and beyond. 
The latter’s Human Society in Ethics and Politics, e.g., follows Hume and Comte in 
limiting intellect to the choice of means and assigns the determination or selection of 
ends to such non-rational factors as desire, emotion, etc. I believe, however, that 
this latter view in the last analysis cannot be sustained. 
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It is from these concepts that the Thomist sees a radical 
absurdity in such propositions as: “freedom consists in the power 
of choice between good and evil.” Thus, too, he defines sin, not 
primarily in terms of evil, but in terms of good—in the aversion 
from the supreme good (God) consequent on conversion to a 
partial good desired: for its own sake and without reference to the 
supreme. 

We must now ask how such aversion is possible—or, what 
is the same question: how is moral evil possible? This leads to a 
consideration of the contingent or variable factor in volition. This 
can be considered from three standpoints: 


1. Antecedent.contingency of choice: While the will cannot 
but desire good and ultimately a supreme good, a variety of objects 
can be chosen to this end, one rather than another, and all as 
means in harmony with and in subordination to the ultimate end. 
This antecedent indifference before a range of possible means is 
consequent on the range of reason and is a perfection. It is found 
supereminently in God, who can elect one of his effects rather than 
another in the manifestation of His goodness—and it is found in 
man. It persists in the blessed and in no way necessarily involves 
the possiblity of evil. 


2. Adventitious Contingency: While evil as such cannot be 
an object of volition, it can, in the case of the human intellect, be 
willed in fact, and willed only, as an apparent good. The possibility 
of such confusion is a defect—and is attributable to the human 
intellect which being finite is limited and therefore fallible. The 
will, however, is dependent on it. But it does not belong to the 
nature of a faculty that it should be defective in its operation. 
Obscurity in anyone’s vision does not argue to obscurity as a 
necessary property of vision as such, or that vision is ordained io 
obscurity rather than to clarity. So too, contingency, in this case 
defectibility, is adventitious in regard to intellect and so to will 
and is due to the condition of the nature in which these are 
received. While this condition remains, moral evil remains 
necessarily possible—and in fact occurs—but the intrinsic possi- 
bility of the will’s so tending to good that it could in no way tend 
to evil remains intact. 


3. Psycho-physical Contingency: this derives in part from 
the fact that human knowledge is acquired with difficulty. In 
moral matters it is rarely so compelling in the comprehension of 
its object that the intellect cannot be led to consider that object 
from a different standpoint and this from a wide variety of 
motives, both good and bad. It suffices to recall our revision of 
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certain values at different stages of life, the re-education urged in 
criminal reform and the fact that “brain-washing” is possible. The 
Socratic identification of moral evil with ignorance is true in this 
context. Evil is a necessarily possible consequence of this 
contingency. 

It also derives in part from the affective and emotional 
instability of human nature. The psychology of the emotions and 
passions is important here since it is a fact of experience that such 
factors disturb the objectivity of reason and bring disorder to the 
will. The free movement of the intellect can be impeded and the 
will concentrated on a good which is, at most, partial. This good 
is, in itself or in its circumstances, only too often foreign and 
opposed to the proper good of man—and capable of recognition as 
such with the subsiding of passion and the return of emotional 
tranquility. 

Moral evil (or sin) is a necessarily possible consequence of 
this contingency—a capacity to defect not intrinsic to intellect or to 
will and therefore not intrinsic to freedom, but consequent on the 
psycho-somatic instability of human nature. 


While these factors can be isolated and recognized by 
experience and reason alone and without Revelation, their truth 
and their depth are made visibly clear in the revealed fact of 
original sin—with its consequent obscuring of the intellect and 
disorder in the volitional and appetitive faculties of man. 


It should be noticed again that neither the adventitious nor 
the psycho-somatic contingent factors affect the nature of will 
precisely in itself as such. They are extrinsic and do not, there- 
fore, preclude the possibility of a condition of existence of the 
human will in which it would so tend freely to good that it could 
in no way tend to evil. 


At death, the contingency due to psycho-somatic factors 
ceases with the separation of soul and body. The contingency due 
to limitation of intellect also ceases—in the case of the blessed by 
apprehension of an infinite good. This apprehension is of such 
clarity that it becomes impossible to see any partial good outside 
its reference to the infinite. 


The concomitant will follows this vision and its definition is 
wholly intact—it centres exclusively on a wholly exhaustive good 
in a continuous act which is wholly from within and utterly 
without constraint. : 

The contingency necessarily involved in freedom of choice 
remains, since it is a perfection. But since choice never extended 
to the natural ordination to good, and since the ultimate good is 
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exhaustive of all possible good and is already possessed, no partial 
or finite good can be loved without subordination to the total or 
infinite good. Thus moral evil or sin becomes impossible. 


This question of freedom is one of the most difficult, most 
rewarding and most actual in metaphysics. The problem is new 
for every maturing mind. It has been impossible to give here more 
than the elements of a solution, and that crudely. But they should 
suffice to show the philosophical context in which the theologian 
sees moral evil as a consequence not of freedom but of 
contingency. 


Dominican House of Studies, Melbourne. 


CRITICAL NOTICE 


Tue PoviticaL PuitosopHy oF Hospes: His THerory oF 
OsticaTion. By Howard Warrender. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1957. ix, 346 pp. 68s. (Australian). 


Mr. Warrender has given us a well written, concise, and very 
provoking account of Hobbes’s political philosophy. He has 
deliberately avoided considering that political philosophy in its 
historical context, or in its relation to Hobbes’s views on 
epistemology and philosophical method. This narrowness, how- 
ever, has enabled him to go thoroughly into certain difficulties of 
Hobbist terminology (e.g., into Hobbes’s own use of the words 
‘rights’ and ‘obligation’) so that it is impossible to read his book 
without greatly clarifying one’s own view of a by no means clear 
philosopher. 

He begins! by distinguishing three views of Hobbes’s theory 
of obligation, which may be identified with those of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, Professor Oakeshott, and Mr. Warrender himself. The 
first, or Stephen’s, view is that Hobbes’s is a theory of how men 
do act. But, despite appearances, Stephen’s interpretation: .. . 
“does not offer any further theory concerning how men ought to 
act, which can in any way differ from this. It would allow of a 
theory dealing with men’s observance of laws of the type studied 
in natural science—generalizations about what happens, and the 
term obligation could be used in this connexion,as when we might 
say that a person falling from a cliff is obliged to fall with a 
certain acceleration... [but] ... rules out any normative use of 
the term, obligation, and denies the existence in Hobbes’s work of 
any theory of obligation which is properly applicable to laws of 
a legal or moral character”’.* 

Warrender rightly dismisses this improbable doctrine by 
pointing to the whole of his own inquiry. 

The second view, which he identifies with Oakeshott but 
which, I think, has had such a following as to render it almost 
orthodox, he summarizes thus: 


“Hobbes’s State of Nature is a moral vacuum; moral obliga- 
tions begin only in civil society and moral distinctions become valid 
only through the alchemy of a sovereign will. It follows that the 
so-called laws of nature or divine laws in Hobbes’s theory do not 


Pps 3-8; 
2P. 4. 
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impose moral obligations upon the individual apart from their 
being the commands of the civil sovereign, though it is, of course, 
possible that they may oblige in a quite different sense.”? 


The third view, which is Warrender’s own, but which he also 
finds in A. E. Taylor: 


“. , . implies that there is in Hobbes’s philosophy a theory 

of . . . obligation of the same type that runs through the whole 
of his account of man, both apart from and within civil society. 
Hence if the obligation to obey the civil law is a moral obligation, 
men have moral obligations in Hobbes’s State of Nature’’.* 
He then proceeds to expound this third view without much direct 
criticism of those he has rejected. The exposition is divided into 
three parts, the first of which is an account of obligation in 
Hobbes’s State of Nature, while the second offers a comple- 
mentary account of obligation in Hobbes’s civil society. In 
these two Parts: 


“The case is . . . presented for the view that there is a single 

and consistent theory of obligation connecting the duties of man, 
considered apart from civil society, with those of the citizen... 
This theory as it affects both the State of Nature and civil society, 
may be regarded . . . as a theory of a persistent moral obligation 
to obey natural law.’’* 
The Warrender Hobbes, i.e., is placed squarely in the natural law 
tradition with the conclusion (hardly overstated) that Hobbes 
constitutes ‘a revolution in the history of political thought of much 
smaller dimension than is generally allowed’.® 

Part III is an attempt to discover ‘the ultimate ground of this 
obligation’ and to determine more precisely Hobbes’s doctrine of 
natural law. There are, broadly, two possibilities: , 


1. Men ought to obey natural law because obedience is 
means to salvation, which is their highest interest; or 
contrariwise, neglect of these laws leads to divine punish- 
ment, which represents their greatest evil. 

2. Natural law is the will of God, and ought to be obeyed 
for that reason.‘ 

Mr. Warrender speaks most uncertainly in this section, and is 
unable to decide which of the two possibilities, or which combina- 
tion of them, to attribute to Hobbes. He points out, however, that 
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whatever we decide here will not affect his argument in Parts I 
and II, provided that we accept something like his suggestions. 
But he does not point out that the problems of Part III are 
entailed by the acceptance of his thesis in Parts I and II, and that 
if we reject the argument of those parts then we are not con- 
fronted by the specific difficulties he raises in the third. We 
should, however, have to face the same type of difficulty, viz., that 
of determining what the ultimate grounds of obligation are in 
Hobbes, so long as we take the view that Hobbes is expounding a 
theory of obligation of some kind. It is, then, by his account of 
obligation in the state of nature and in civil society, and especially 
in the account of the relation between these two, that Mr. 
Warrender’s theory stands or falls, and in my opinion it does not 


stand. 
* * * 


Part I is divided into three chapters, on ‘Covenants’, “The 
Laws of Nature’ and “The Conditions of Law and Obligation’, 
respectively. Its main purpose is to show that Hobbes believed 
that men could be obliged in the state of nature, and there is no 
doubt that Mr. Warrender has made his point. He simply points 
out that a man in the state of nature is obliged by a valid covenant 
where the other party has already performed his part® and where 
no cause of fear, subsequent to the covenant, occurs. Since 
adherents to what I have called the orthodox view of Hobbes 
sometimes say that men in the state of nature can incur no obliga- 
tions, it is as well to have our attention called to what Hobbes 
in fact said. Similarly, in his account of the laws of nature, 
Warrender easily shows that Hobbes said that men were obliged 
to obey the laws of nature even when in the state of nature, as 
long as certain invalidating conditions were absent. His general 
discussion of these aspects of Hobbism is careful and instructive 
(for example, he is able to correct Taylor’s view that all obliga- 
tion to obey the law of nature is reciprocal by referring to De 
Cive III, 27n), although at times we could wish for a closer 
examination of certain crucial confusions.® 

But Mr. Warrender is not content to show that Hobbes said 
that, granted the presence of certain conditions, men in the state 


®Or, as he should have said, where a man believes that the other party has 
performed his part. 


_ * For example, on pp. 50 and 232 he accepts Hobbes’s own assurance that the 
third law of nature (“that men perform their covenants made’’) follows from the 
second; without remarking that if a covenant is a species of contract, and a contract 
involves a mutual transferring of right, and a mutual transference is distinguished 
from a renunciation, and a renunciation is all that the second law requires, then the 
second law does not imply the third. ; 
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of nature are obliged by the laws of nature. He also asserts that 
this obligation is moral obligation; and it is here that his thesis 
appears at its weakest. Many critics have argued that Hobbes’s 
state of nature was a moral vacuum, and that although men might 
be obliged by the laws of nature in the state of nature, they are 
not morally obliged. The line of argument is too well-known to 
elaborate here. It may be summed up by saying that while Hobbes 
says that the laws of nature are God’s commands, yet in fact he 
neither believed this nor expected his readers to believe that he 
believed it; on the contrary, he took the laws of nature to be 
nothing more than prudential maxims for those who desire their 
own preservation. This is a view that needs to be taken very 
seriously and not merely brushed aside in the Warrender manner. 
Mr. Warrender himself agrees that if we deny that God plays an 
essential role in Hobbism, then his own account of Hobbes’s 
doctrine of obligation is invalidated.*° We might expect, then, 
that he would carefully dispose of the arguments in question. 
Instead, we get only this: 

“The charge that Hobbes’s doctrine is essentially atheistical in 
character has not, however, been well established. It has often 
been based upon argumenta ad hominem. And even where an 
appeal has been made to Hobbes’s text, the question of his 
atheism has frequently been confused with the more debatable but 
irrelevant question of whether he was in any precise sense a 
Christian; or a case has been made... by relying heavily upon 
one part of an antithesis and ignoring the other part which com- 
pletes its meaning.** And then he happily goes on to say that: 
“In the present work, Hobbes’s statements regarding the place of 
God will be taken as a necessary part of his theory, and it will 
be contended that this allows the most probable construction to be 
put upon his text.” 

This provocative dismissal of a widely held and strongly argued 
case seems so inconsistent with the standard of scholarship of the 
rest of the book that I am quite unable to account for it. 

Even Mr. Warrender does not want to say (I infer) that 
Hobbes was a Christian; presumably he believes that he was a 
deist. But even if that were true,’’ it remains a fact that by the 
time Hobbes was finished with God he has completely stripped 


10 P. 99, 

11 

8 Which is doubtful; cf. Strauss’s Natural Right and History, pp. 198 
f. Warrender has, in effect, offered the same interpretation of Hobbes that 
R. Derathé offered of Rousseau on p. 159 of his Rosseau et la Science 
Politique. Derathé said that “Rousseau n’aurait pu d’ailleurs rejeter l’idée 
de loi naturelle sans priver du méme coup le contrat social de toute 


sanction morale”. 
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him of any determinate qualities at all. If Hobbes said that he 
believed that God existed, he also quite unambiguously said that 
neither he nor anybody else could have any idea at all of what 
God was like. And this disembowelling of the idea of God he 
explicitly extends to God’s will, in the marvellously ironical 
passage in De Cive (XV, 14), when he says that: 


“When we therefore attribute a will to God, it is not to be con- 
ceived like unto ours, which is called a rational desire; (for if 
God desires, he wants, which for any man to say, is a contumely) ; 
but we must suppose some resemblance which we cannot 
conceive”. 

If we take this and similar passages seriously, as I think we must 
(because of their being entailed by his materialism and 
nominalism), then we shall have to conclude that Hobbes was 
being evasive when he spoke of the laws of nature as the 
commands (i.e., as expressions of the will )of God. For the laws 
of nature can be known (we may read them in the Leviathan) and 
described, while none of God’s attributes (which includes his will) 
can possibly be known. It seems, therefore, a much more 
economical hypothesis to assume that Hobbes’s own contem- 
poraries knew him better than Mr. Warrender and to take him as 
an atheist (or Epicurean) putting forward a naturalistic doctrine 
in the only form he dared. It is certainly insufficient merely to 
assume the reverse. 

* * * 


Mr. Warrender concludes his first Part by saying that 
“Hobbes’s entire theory of moral obligation has now been given in 
outline, and what remain are matters of explanation or the applica- 
tion of this theory to the affairs of men under various circum- 
stances”. In Part I he argued that men in the state of nature could 
be obliged by the laws of nature; in Part II he proceeds to argue 
that all obligation, including obligation in civil society, has its 
source in the laws of nature, and that covenants and commands are 
never the source of obligation in Hobbes’s theory, but merely 
instrumental, or ‘validating conditions’. Hobbes’s contractarianism 
is necessary for his theory of obligation, but it is certainly not 
sufficient; indeed, it plays a ‘subordinate role’. Warrender’s 
argument here is of a subtlety and force quite the equal of 
Hobbes’s own; in fact, sincerity aside, his account of Hobbes is 
paralleled: only by Hobbes’s account of God. In view of the com- 
plexity and scattered quality of his writing in this section, I shall 
try to indicate his general line by the discussion of one of the more 
important issues. 
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On pages 243 ff. he considers (and not too unfavourably) 
Lubienski’s idea that the contract plays no essential part in 
Hobbism, and he urges that it is in fact necessary in order to give 
God’s will content. Strictly, God’s will is sufficient to account for 
all obligation, but it is indeterminate; and, “apart from natural 
law, there is no sure way of proceeding by way of reason in the 
discovery of God’s commands”’.” 


Here we might object to the qualification “apart from natural 
law” and, pointing to p. 180 of the Blackwell Leviathan, rejoin 
that Hobbes explicitly said that of all laws the law of nature was 
the most obscure and most in need of interpretation, and that the 
law of nature gains its validity and definition from the sovereign. 
And we might support this by reference to what Mrs. Krook has 
called Hobbes’s ‘metaphysical nominalism’* and ask what the 
word ‘peace’ in the first law of nature means. For, as Mrs. Krook 
regularly urges, meanings are arbitrary for Hobbes, and cannot 
occur in the absence of contract or command. Hence, we could 
conciude, the mere application of reason to the first law of nature 
is no way of discovering God’s will, and our obligation to obey the 
law of nature must be construed in terms of contract or covenant, 
a conclusion directly contradictory to Warrender’s. His answer to 
this is contained in pp. 159-176 and turns on his distinction (which 
he finds in Hobbes) between ‘Natural Law in the Old Style’ and 
‘Natural Law in the New Style’. Old Natural Law, then, can be 
interpreted by the individual alone and in the state of nature, 
where it is binding. He defines it as the Natural Law which 
“operates where the civil law is not or cannot be effective’,” a 
definition which permits its operation in civil society ; since Hobbes 
frequently indicates the continuance of the Natural Law in civil 
society, with its obligation in foro interno. New Natural Law, on 
the contrary, is interpretable by the sovereign alone as part of the 
civil law, and is ‘coextensive with the civil law as far as the 
subject is concerned”. Hobbes had seemed inconsistent in saying 
both that the Natural Law could and could not be interpreted by 
the individual: Warrender tries to save Hobbes by saying that he 
only meant that some Natural Law (the Old) was interpretable 
by the individual, while some (the N ew) must be interpreted by 
the sovereign. Armed with this distinction he is able to deal with 
the argument from nominalism by saying that this only applies to 


18P, 245. 
14 Krook: ‘Thomas MHobbes’s Doctrine of Meaning and Truth”, 
Philosophy XXXL “(1956), p. 8. See also ker articles in Political Studies, I (1953), 


and Philosophy, XXXIII, p. 172. 
uP, 147. 
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the New Natural Law, while the Old Natural Law goes unscathed. 
And, he can add, our obligation to obey the New Natural Law is 
in fact grounded in the Old Natural Law, is grounded in the third 
Law of Nature, ‘that men perform their covenants made’. 


That this attempt to save Hobbes for Warrender is quite thick 
with difficulty is suggested by Hobbes’s own remark that: 
“The interpretation of the laws of nature, in a commonwealth, 
dependeth not on the books of moral philosophy. The authority ot 
writers, without the authority of the commonwealth, maketh not 
their opinions law, be they never so true. That which I have 
written in this treatise, concerning the moral virtues, and of their 
necessity for the procuring, and maintaining peace, though it be 
evident truth, is not therefore presently law; but because in all 
commonwealths in the world, it is part of the civil law. For though 
it be naturally reasonable; yet it is by the sovereign power that it 
is law: otherwise, it were a great error, to call the laws of nature 
unwritten law; whereof we see so many volumes published, and 
in them so many contradictions of one another.’’® 
Hobbes himself, that is, has told us that all of what he has written 
in his book belongs to what Mr. Warrender calls the New Natural 
Law. And what has he written? That to rebel against the 
sovereign is against the Natural Law; that the breach of all 
obligations in foro interno is against the Natural Law; that for the 
sovereign to fail to procure the safety of the people is against the 
Natural Law. Yet Mr. Warrender would call all these breaches 
of the Old Natural Law. Lest this seem absurdly formal, let me 
hasten to add that this confusion in Hobbes is essential to Hobbes, 
and that any attempt to make Hobbes consistent here is simply 
to rewrite him. 


And, in fact, it seems doubtful that Mr. Warrender has 
succeeded in making him consistent. For how are the Old and the 
New Natural Laws to be distinguished? The answer shows that 
he has simply formalized Hobbes’s inconsistencies, has simply 
defined the Old and the New as that which can and that which 
cannot be interpreted by the individual alone, while no content 
on which such a distinction could be based is given to either. 
Talk of nominalism! 


This reference to Hobbes’s inconsistency leads us to the villain 
of Mr. Warrender’s thesis, Professor Oakeshott. Although he 
makes comparatively little reference to Oakeshott, he always 
mentions him when he wants to illustrate the advantages of his 
interpretation over what he takes to be the only other reasonable 


16 Leviathan (Blackwell), p. 180. 
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interpretation of Hobbes directly opposed to his. His main charge 
against Oakeshott is that he, with his insistence on locating the 
origin of moral obligation in sovereign command, simply can’t 
accommodate those many passages where Hobbes speaks of or 
implies obligation in the state of nature. But the fact that 
Warrender proves that the Oakeshott interpretation cannot stand 
does not prove that his own can. And indeed it suffers from just 
the opposite defects of Oakeshott’s view ; for while it easily accom- 
modates those parts of Hobbes that Oakeshott’s does not, it can 
only deal with the place of the sovereign and of covenant by almost 
emptying those two devices of everything that has been taken to 
be characteristically Hobbist. (Warrender might naturally rejoin 
that that was just what he intended; namely to correct a popular 
mistake: but to rebut as widely and strongly held a view as this 
needs something more than mere assertion.) Warrender’s thesis 
is a tremendous tour de force, and has been worked out with an 
eye to the criticisms that Oakeshott might bring; but, while 
Oakeshott’s introduction to the Leviathan is deficient in a number 
of ways (and cannot be modified without abandoning the 
important theme that, despite frequent lapses, Hobbes’s doctrine 
is basically self-consistent), still I think that Oakeshott gives a 
truer picture of Hobbes than does Warrender. As against both 
these views, however, I think we should accept the inconsistencies, 
and try to discover the reasons for them. 

This is not the place for yet another interpretation of Hobbes, 
but I may indicate the outline of what seems to be a more satis- 
factory view than either Warrender’s or Oakeshott’s. Hobbes is 
best seen as neither squarely in the Natural Law tradition, nor 
squarely in what Oakeshott calls the tradition of will and artifice, 
but rather as moving from the former to the latter. Thus he is 
constantly tending to say that the reason I should obey the law is 
that I myself have willed it, and that the only moral obligation 
that can fall upon me must stem from myself; and there are times 
when he gets very close to something of that genuinely contrac- 
tarian kind.17 On the other hand, as Professor Passmore has 
pointed out, Hobbes really did believe in a prescriptive Natural 
Law, he really thought that a man ought to seek peace and that if 
he did not he was infringing a Natural Law.** This, I suggest, 
indicates the most interesting line of investigation into Hobbes; 
namely, what was the use he made of his lapses into Natural Law 
theory, what were the difficulties that prompted his recidivism ? 
Whatever the answers may be, it does seem that the nominalistic 


117 For example, in his justification of punishment in Leviathan (Blackwell) p. 202. 
18 This Journal, XIX, p. 41 f. 
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side will show up as dominant and the Natural Law side as 
recessive. For his nominalism runs right through his thinking, as 
Mrs. Krook emphasises; and any interpretation, such as 
Warrender’s, which puts Natural Law at the centre of Hobbes’s 
thought instead of the periphery, is met with insurmountable 
difficulties in relating his political to his epistemological and meta- 
physical beliefs. They, on the other hand, who have been most 
concerned to connect his politics with the rest of his thought, and 
to show his historical background (M. B. Foster, Strauss, Oake- 
shott, and Krook), have also emphasized the nominalist side of 
Hobbes. 


Although I have drawn attention to Warrender’s doctrine 
that Hobbes’s statements regarding the place of God should be 
taken at their face, value and as a necessary part of his theory, 
his main emphasis in the discussion of obligation in the state of 
nature and civil society is on the laws of nature rather than on the 
will of God. It is not until he comes to discuss the ground of 
obligation in Part III that he extensively canvasses the place of 
God in Hobbism. But his general approach here is the same as 
that of the earlier sections of his work; namely, to show what 
Hobbes actually said on the subject to be consistent with the 
general Warrender doctrine. Even here, that is, we still get no 
attempt at a defence of his assumptions; he simply sets out to 
discover what, if his statements about God were sincere, Hobbes 
might have thought was the relation between God and moral or 
political obligation. If we accept the foregoing criticisms we shall 
not be surprised that the discussion here tends to be aporetic and 
inconclusive. Yet it is interesting to notice that, in pp. 309-311, 
where he is no longer out to defend the laws of nature as the 
source of obligation in Hobbism, he is ready to admit (even to the 
point of emphasis), the total indeterminacy of Hobbes’s God; and 
he goes on to agree that if we read Hobbes as striving for a 
naturalistic rather than a transcendental account of political 
obligation, then his own “entire discussion of the ground of 
obligation” in Hobbes “‘is seen to have a formal character”. But he 
still insists that this will not impugn his general thesis, and that 
Hobbes’s substantial argument for political obligation begins with 
Natural Law. That, of course, is formally so, but it would be very 
odd indeed to put Natural Law at the centre of such a theory and 
then to say that no account at all can be given of that law, either 
of its source or of its capacity to bind. 
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Yet that is what Mr. Warrender seems to me to have done 
throughout his whole book. He has begun with an unargued and 
(1 think) totally unwarranted assumption and has then proceeded 
to interpret every relevant statement in Hobbes in terms of that 
assumption. The result, though illegitimately conceived, is sus- 
tained by the competence with which he handles the complicated 
mass of detail and turns out to be, perhaps, the most stimulating 
book written on the subject. 

R. E. Dow Ine. 

Queensland University. 
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Time AND Monpatity. By A. N. Prior. Oxford University Press, 
1957. x, 148 pp. 46/6 (Australian). 


Tue ForMAL ANALYSIS OF NoRMATIVE SysTEMS. By Alan Ross 
Anderson. Tech. report no. 2, contract SAR/Nonr-609 (16), 
U.S. Office of Naval Research, Group Psychology Branch, 
New Haven, 1956. vi, 100 pp. 


We sometimes want to say of a statement that its truth varies 
with the time of the utterance: “Socrates lives” was once true but 
is not now. If a logician says this seriously, however, he is making 
a break with tradition: propositions as usually understood are 
time-invariant. 

Prior makes this break and writes “Fp” for “p will be the 
case” and “Pp” for “p was the case”, the plain “p” doing duty 
for present tense. To begin with, all is plain sailing. There are 
some close analogies between tense-logic and modal logics: “F” 
and “P” both behave something like the possibility-operator “M”’. 
(To say that something is possible is like saying that it will occur 
some day or has occurred in the past). In fact if, given a suitable 
set of postulates for “F” and “P”, we write “Mp” for “ApFp”, “It 
either is or will be the case that p”, (or similarly for “ApPp”’) 
the resulting logic of “M” is very like Lewis’s S4. And alterna- 
tively if we write “Mp” for “AApPpFp’, “It either is or was or 
will be the case that p”, the logic is exactly that of S5. (I am 
simplifying Prior’s notation). Moreover, tense-logic is at least in 
one respect less controversial than modal logic: iterations of the 
tense-operators as in “FFp”, “Tt will be the case that it will be the 
case that p”, do not introduce problems of interpretation in the 
way that iterations of modal operators do. 


The trouble starts when we move from a propositional to a 
functional calculus. Prior refuses (p. 34) to “tamper with quan- 
tification theory”. But the use of “F” and “P” as statement- 
forming operators on statements—in effect as adverbs—is not 
nearly so straightforward when we include in our system state- 
ments like “xx’’, “There is something which ®’s”, because the 
doctrine of the tenselessness of propositions seems to be embedded 
in the rules for the quantifiers. The explicit form in which the 
problem arises for Prior is that if we have, say, “F3r@x” for 
“In the future there will be something that ®’s”, and “S*#Féxr” 
for “There is something now which will ® in the future”, we 
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find from the ordinary rules of quantification that the first of 
these statements implies the second: in effect, whatever exists 
in the future (or the past) must exist now, though it need not 
have any present properties. This is of course paradoxical only 
on the assumption that existence can be a tensed, episodic affair, 
and it would be consonant with a Moore-Russell account of 
existence to deny this. But we can at least follow Prior in 
wishing for a logic of “episodic” existence; and in any case, as 
he points out, similar problems arise in connection with other 
modal logics, e.g. if we replace “F” in the above account by the 
possibility operator “M”’. 

The presentation of these problems is excellent, but I regret 
I cannot follow Prior in any of his attempts at solving them. There 
are three, or perhaps four, alternative systems sketched in the 
book. The first is a system called Q (or later 3T,) which is based 
on the premiss that it is impossible to make a statement about 
anything which does not exist at the time of speaking. To be 
compelled to use such a language would clearly heavily circum- 
scribe the activities of historians: it is made to look slightly 
plausible only by the consistent choice of future-tense examples. 
The other systems, 3T,, XT, and &T,, are based not on a propo- 
sitional calculus but on the Lesniewski “common-noun” logic, with 
the basic form of proposition “eab” as a sort of class-membership 
assertion. It is possible that a viable tense-logic might be erected 
on these foundations. But Prior’s attempts only illustrate that it 
cannot be done with “adverbial” tense-operators: unless tense- 
operators can be applied “adjectivally” to classes, as in “future 
moon-flyers” or “past Presidents of the United States”, there is no 
way of expressing any class-memberships that stretch across time, 
e.g. that the present President of the United States is a member 
of the class of future moon-flyers. . 

The discussions betwen the lines of the actual system- 
building are everywhere stimulating. But it might have been 
better, after all, to “tamper with quantification theory”. In 
ordinary language there is a distinction, familiar enough, between 
tensed and tenseless “all” and “some”: “all men” sometimes means 
“all men, past present and future”, and sometimes just “all men 
alive today”, and “something” can mean either “something now 
or “something at some time”. If we use “Mp (as short for 
“AApPpFp” we have “Mixx” for “Something #’s, has #’d or 
will ® at some time or other”, which is a close approach to the 
tenseless “Something #’s” of the ordinary functional calculus: if 
not strictly tenseless it is at least tense-indifferent. It follows that 
the ordinary quantification laws must be applied to M% rather 
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than to &. (And to LII rather than to II, where Lp=NMNp= 
KKpNPNPpNEN}P.) This might, of course, raise other problems. 

Prior himself reviews Anderson’s work in an appendix: in 
fact the two books refer tenselessly to one another. Anderson’s 
book is for the most part a careful orthodox presentation of 
possibility-logic and of “deontic” logic in the sense of von Wright 
—the logic of “obligatory”, “permitted” and “forbidden”. The 
principal novel feature is the suggestion that deontic logic can be 
derived by defining “p is forbidden” as “p strictly implies “S” 
(“LCpS”’), where S is a constant proposition called “the 
sanction”, some standard form of threat or lament or prophecy of 
doom. “If you don’t stop it, Johnny, I'll tell your Pa”. This is 
neat; though not neat enough to prevent the resulting system 
from having some oddities. The author does not seem to mind the 
mumbo-jumbo that follows from wholesale iteration of modalities: 
an example at random is the theorem (p. 71) CPFpPFOp, “Tf it 
is permitted that it is forbidden that p, then it is permitted that it is 
forbidden that p be obligatory”. The only interpretation I can 
think of for this sort of thing is in connection with a hierarchy of 
command: if Admirals permit Captains to forbid p, then they 
ipso facto permit Captains to forbid Ensigns to make p obligatory 
to Seamen. According to the introduction, the system is ultimately 
intended for use in formulating “the normative structures 
developed by small groups in the process of solving problems”. 
I suppose we must wait and see: but in the meantime my advice 
to anyone who proposes to put deontic logic to practical use is the 
same as the well-known advice of Mr. Punch to those about to 


marry. 
C. L. HAMBLIN. 


Professor Prior writes to correct an error in Time and 
Modality: “The infinite matrix which is said on p. 23 to be 
characteristic for Lewis’s S4 is not so, but verifies some formulz 
which S4 does not contain. This was pointed out to me by E. J. 
Lemmon: the example he gave (of a formula not in S4 but in the 
‘Diodoran’ system defined by my matrix) was ALCLpPLqLCLqLp; 
I have since myself found others, notably CVULpLMLp.” 
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Aw ANALysIs oF Knowine. By John Hartland-Swann, London. 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. 140 pp. 15s. (U.K.). 


Philosophical discussion in the past was “frequently vitiated”, 

Mr. Hartland-Swann says, “by the assumption that ‘know’ is a 
straightforward word like ‘grow’”. Things ought to be better 
now that philosophers have seen that “know” is not a word which 
“wears its logic on its sleeve”. And he admits that in some ways 
they are better, but modern analyses of knowing have perpetuated 
problems which ought to have disappeared and have artificially 
created others. He proposes his new analysis not only for its own 
sake, but as a help towards settling philosophical disputes 
(pp. 9-10). 
_ “Knowing, if it is knowing that, involves deciding, or accept- 
ing a decision, that something is, was or will be the case” (p. 14). 
Hartland-Swann does not identify knowing that, and deciding 
that, something is the case. “I have decided that this man is ill”, 
and “I know that this man is ill” are very different statements. 
I can add “though I may be mistaken” to the first, but not to the 
second. The decision implicitly expressed in the second statement 
is regarded by the speaker as “not open to revision”, and his 
statement has consequently an “authority-pledging character” 
(pp. 25-26). Deciding that stands to knowing that as its “essential 
basis” (p. 16). 

It seems to me that if we have to decide that something is the 
case, we don’t know that it is. You go back, perhaps, to see if 
you had locked the door. You give it a push and try the handle. 
You had. You don’t have to decide that you had; there is no 
doubt about it. And so when your wife asks you if you are sure 
that the door is locked, you can say that you know it is. If she 
suspected that a decision was “involved” in your “know- 
statement”, she would send you back to make sure. 

If “know” is a dispositional verb, “knowing that” must be 
“reduced ultimately to “knowing how”, Hartland-Swann asserts. 
He performs the reduction with the greatest of ease. To know that 
the earth is round is “to be able to state correctly” that the earth 
is round. And there is no “basic difference” between being able 
to, and knowing how to, state something correctly. The reduction 
does not put knowing that the earth is round on a par with 
knowing how to swim; the capacities are of different kinds. It 
does, however, Hartland-Swann admits, tend to mask the 
authority-pledging character of “I know” (pp. 60-63). 

Hartland-Swann gives his reason for holding that knowing 
involves deciding, when he discusses the analysis of “correctly”. 
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The dispositional analysis of “knowing that” leaves the element of 
decision hidden until we see that “correctly” has to be analysed 
as “in accordance with a dominant decision” (p. 20), or, 
Hartland-Swann elsewhere implies, as “in accordance with a 
decision which would be dominant if other people had access 
to the evidence on which one makes one’s _ personal 
decision”. Why can’t we say simply that “correctly” means 
“in accordance with the facts’? “The point we have to 
grasp—and our normal linguistic habits make it difficult for us to 
do so—is that we have no way of ‘getting at’ the facts except by 
deciding that they are so and so on the basis of certain evidence. 
There is no mysterious direct access to them which enables a 
person who is fortunate or clever enough to hit on it to issue a 
series of absolutely and finally ‘correct’ factual statements” 
(p. 22). 

You give the door a push and try the handle. You still have 
to decide whether it is locked ; there is no mysterious direct access 
to the facts; all you ever have to go on is evidence. 


If “correctly” has to be analysed as “in accordance with a 
dominant decision”, how do we handle the familiar assertion “He 
was right all the time and the majority were wrong’? “The 
answer is that the phrase ‘He was right all the time’, if it is to be 
substantiated, indirectly implies a dominant decision. For by 
saying ‘He was right’ you automatically imply that the dominant 
decision is now the same as his original decision and ought to have 
been so in the first place” (pp. 21-22). 


The “decision-analysis” of “knowing that’, of which this 
analysis of “correctly” is an important part, shows us in a general 
way when a claim to any piece of knowledge is justified. It is 
justified when the personal decision on which it is based has the 
support of a dominant decision, or would have the support 
of a dominant decision if there was general access to the 
evidence on which the personal decision is based. 


The most interesting thing in Hartland-Swann’s book is his 
approach to the “descriptive problem” presented by the existence 
of physical objects in the absence of human observers. Pheno- 
menalists and anti-phenomenalists divide the truth between them. 
The phenomenalist is right in holding that physical objects cannot 
be described except in “sensory terms” and that sensory terms 
imply observers. But phenomenalism is impossible because the 
“reduction of an existential categorical to a non-existential hypo- 
thetical” is impossible (p. 109). On the other hand, the anti- 
phenomenalist seems to be necessarily speechless when, having 
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asserted the existence of some unperceived object, he is asked to 
describe it as it is in its unperceived existence. To solve the 
problem of the description of an unperceived object it is necessary, 
Hartland-Swann maintains, “to devise a categorical in non- 
sensory terms and couple it with a hypothetical in sensory terms”. 
The categorical he suggests—“There is a state of affairs such that” 
—is invariable (except in tense) for all unperceived objects. The 
hypothetical which “makes the categorical precise and specific” is, 
of course, different for different objects. “There is a bicycle locked 
in the garage”: “There is a state of affairs such that, if an observer 
were now in your garage and suitably oriented, he would be 
justified in saying ‘I see a bicycle’” (p. 118). The proposed 
analysis of statements asserting or implying the existence of 
specific physical objects in the absence of human observers has, 
Hartland-Swann says, at least these virtues: It “(a) retains the 
categorical element which is fundamental to both common sense 
and science, (b) concedes to the phenomenalist that physical 
objects, from stars to bicycles, can only be described in normal 
sensory terms, (c) avoids the logical complications of the pure 
unfulfilled conditional and (d) does not beg the question as to 
what constituted physical objects before human beings with sen- 
sory and conceptual powers were present to discriminate, name 
and describe the world” (pp. 116-118). 

The Analysis of Knowing makes a real contribution to the 
prolongation of philosophical disputes. 

S. A. GRAVE. 


Essays ON THOUGHTS AND Wor tps. By John Campbell Begg. 
Dunedin: Coulls Somerville Wilkie Ltd., 1958. 187 pp. 


15S. cCNZ.). 

Mr. Begg is an Otago pastoralist who is well known as an 
amateur astronomer (his name is linked with the Beverley-Begg 
Observatory of the Royal Society of New Zealand) and in philo- 
sophical circles in New Zealand. He has collected together a 
series of essays on philosophical and astronomical subjects, some 
of which had been published in Mind, Philosophy, and the 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy. Anyone who dips into them 
will find evidence of an amiable and intelligent mind. In some 
ways the conjunction of philosophical and astronomical articles is 
odd, but there is something to be said for it, in so far as astro- 
nomical reflection is a cure for anthropocentricity, which is the 
besetting sin of much modern philosophy. (Consider pheno- 
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menalism, which in effect tries to tame the vast astronomical 
spaces by somehow putting them inside us.) Begg is not himself 
wholly free from such anthropocentricity (for example in one place 
he seems to espouse a Whiteheadian account of secondary 
qualities) but on the whole his philosophy is pretty hard-headed. 
Nor is it too far removed from the modern analytical idiom. I like 
to think that his philosophical hard-headedness and his astro- 
nomical interests are connected. Whether it was worth while 
publishing such a heterogeneous collection in book form is doubt- 
ful, but the volume may give future historians of New Zealand 
some evidence of a tough intellectual life in days when the country 
was young and when distances were vaster than they are now. 


J. J. C. Smart. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Mention in this list neither precludes nor guarantees later review. ) 


AucustTinE, Saint. On Christian doctrine. Translated, with an intro- 
duction, by D. W. Robertson, Jr. New York, Liberal Arts Press, 
1958. xxii, 169 p. Paper covers. 9§c. 


Barer, Kurt. The moral point of view: a rational basis of ethics. 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1958. xii, 326 p. 
Puts forward a moral theory (brieflly and very roughly, a modified 
Hobbism) which, the author claims, can avoid the difficulties encountered 
by each of the principal traditional theories. 


Bearpstey, .Monroe C. Esthetics; problems in the philosophy of 
criticism. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1958. xi, 614 p. Price not given. 
A careful, sensible and unpretentious survey. Literature, painting 
and music are considered i pclae, with attention to actual works 
of art and actual critical judgments as well as to the main esthetic 
theories. Very full and useful bibliographies. 


Bowman, Archibald Alan. The absurdity of Christianity, and other 
essays; edited, with an introduction, by Charles W. Hendel. New 
York, Liberal Arts Press, 1958. xxxiii, 62 p. 75c¢. Paper covers. 
The title essay, which is actually a defence of Christianity, was 

first published in 1932. There are three other short essays, also on 

Teligious topics, two of which have not been published before. 

Coutson, C. A. Science and the idea of God; the eleventh Arthur 
Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, 21st April, 1958. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. vi, 51 p. 4s. 6d. (U.K.). Paper covers. 
The author believes that “science can only fulfil its deepest fruition 

within the idea of God”; but offers us very little argument in support 

of this view. 

Hocxinc, William Ernest: The coming world civilization. London 
Allen and Unwin, 1958. xiv, 210 p. 16 5. (U.K.). 

Thesis: the religious view of the universe. | Antithesis: “the 
secularization of modern life”. Synthesis (the coming civilization): a 
purified world religion, in which Christianity and oriental religions will 
be merged, and man will be able “to give himself to his science without 
despair, knowing that the purpose of science cannot involve the 
banishing of purpose from the cosmos”. 

Macraz, Duncan Jr. Dimensions of congressional voting: a statistical 
study of the House of Representatives in the Eighty-first Congress. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California, 1958. v, pp. 203- 
390. Paper covers. $3.50. 

MicHaEL, Maurice. Haakon, King of Norway. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1958. 207 p. 25s. (U.K.). 

Mure, G. R. G._ Retreat from truth. Oxford, Blackwell, 1958. viii, 
258 p. 31s. 6d. (U.K.). : ; a 
“Empiricism is an ersatz philosophy which falsely identifies in kind 

philosophical and scientific thinking, and therefore cannot envisage any 

connection between reason and intrinsic values.” The modern analytic 
movement has revealed the ultimate failure of empiricism. The remedy 
is a return to Idealism. 

id. The later philosophy of Wittgenstein; a short introduction 
ge ed . solowte oh The Wisdom. London, Athlone Press 

(University of London), 1958. iv, 132 p. 158. (U.K.). 

Chiefly exposition, but with some criticism. 
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Riverso, Emmanuele. Il pensiero di Bertrand Russell; _ esposizione 
storicocritica. Naples, Instituto Editoriale del Mezzogiorno, 1958. 
568 p. L4,o0o. Paper covers. 

Runes, Dagobert D. Letters to my God. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1958. 58 p. $2.00. 

RussELt, Bertrand. The ABC of relativity; revised edition, edited by 
Felix Pirani. London, Allen and Unwin, 1958. 139 p. 15s. (U.K.). 
Chapter II, on “the expanding universe”, has been re-written, and 

other passages brought up to date. 

Spinoza, Baruch. The book of God, edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1958. 121 p. $3.00. 

“The short Treatise on God, Man and his Well-being’, in Wolf's 
translation, somewhat abridged. 

VoEGELIN, Eric. Order and History: Volume .II, The world of the 
Polis; Volume III, Plato and Aristotle. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press and Oxford University Press, 1957. xviii, 
389 p. + xvii, 383 p. $6.00 ea.; 695. 3d. ea. (Australian). 

Greek civilization treated as one example of a specific type of 
human society. The author’s thesis in the whole work, of which three 
more volumes are projected, is that all societies face the same basic 
problems and solve them in characteristically different ways. 
Warnock, G. J. English Philosophy since 1900. London, Oxford 

University Press, 1958. viii, 180 p. 12s. 6d. (Australian). 

Clear, readable and valuable outline. Russell and Moore are dealt 
with very briefly, Wittgenstein at some length, and there is some 
attention to Ryle and Austin. The author’s own comments are sensible 
and stimulating. : 
WE cH, Holmes. The parting of the way: Lao Tzu and the Taoist 

movement. London, Methuen, 1958. vi, 204 p. 21s. (U.K.). 

The author’s interpretation of the Tao te ching (don’t try to 
manipulate people or preach at them, but just to understand them; 
get rid of gadgets and careerism) with a brief history of Taoism. 
Readable. 

Waite, Alan R. G. E. Moore: a critical exposition. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1958. vi, 226 p. 25s. (U.K.). 

“Discussions of Moore’s appeal to common sense and to ordinary 
language—and of ‘the distinction between them—and of his concept 
theory of meaning are followed by a close examination of the method 
of analysis. The application of the method is then illustrated in 
chapters on Moore’s ethics and on his views on visual perception.”—Blurb. 
Witson, John. Language and Christian belief. London, Macmillan, 

1958. xvi, 135 p. 15s. 9d. (Australian). 

_An attempt to “interpret Christian religion in the light of modern 
philosophy”, i.e., to give an account of such concepts as “religious 
experience”, “immortality”, “sin”, etc. that can be accepted both by 
Christians and by philosophers. 

WittcEnsTEIN, Ludwig. Preliminary studies for the Philosophical 
Investigations; generally known as the Blue and Brown Books. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1958. xiv, 185 p. 41s. 6d. (Australian). 

_ The “Blue Book” was a set of stencilled notes that Wittgenstein 

issued to his students in Cambridge in 1933-34; the “Brown Book” 

was in effect a first draft of the first part of the Philosophical 


Investigations. In both he was developing the concept: of “language 
games”. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PHILOSOPHY — ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1958. 


The Congress and Annual General Meeting for 1958 were held in 
yc nals from August 15th to August 19th. The programme was as 
ollows : 


Friday, August 15th: 
8 p.m.—Presidential Address: Professor J. J. C. Smart: “Machines 
and Thinking”, 
Saturday, August 16th: 
10 am.—Mr. D. Gunner: “Knowledge Without Observation”. 
1.45 p.m.—Council Meeting. 
3 p.m.—Discussion. 
8 p.m.—Professor John Anderson: “Academic Freedom”. 


Sunday, August 17th: 
10 a.m.—Dr. Robert Brown: “Unfalsifiable Hypotheses”. 
8 p.m.—Associate Professor D. A. T. Gasking: “Clusters”. 


Monday, August 18th: 
10 a.m.—Mr. D. MacCallum: “The Definition of Law”. 
2 p.m.—Mr. P. Herbst: “Individuals and the Identity of Indiscernibles”. 
5 p.m.—Annual General Meeting. 
5.30 p.m.—Special Council Meeting on the Orr case. 
7.30 p.m.—Conference Dinner for Professor John Anderson. 


Tuesday, August roth: 
10 a.m—Mr. E. Dowling: “ ‘Reason’ and ‘Tradition’ in Social Theory”. 
2 pm.—Dr. J. McCloskey: “Ethical Subjectivism”. 
8 p.m.—Discussion. 


THE Orr CASE. 


At the council meeting on August 18th, the following resolution 
was passed by 28 votes to nil, with 3 abstentions: 


“Because of the actions of the University of Tasmania leading to 
the summary dismissal of Professor Orr, and of subsequent official 
statements of the University, this Council of the Australasian Association 
of Philosophy, believing these actions and statements to be contrary to 
academic tradition, cannot, while the present position persists, commend 
the University of Tasmania to its members as a suitable place of 
employment for a teacher of Philosophy.” 
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